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FRANK VAN DusEN, A.A.G.O., DIRECTOR 
Courses in Church, Theatre and Concert 
Organ Playing. 


Special Courses in Choral Service of Episcopal Church and 
Children’s Choirs. 

Courses in Motion-Picture Organ Playing 
Lessons before the screen in the Conservatory’s Little 
Model Theatre. 

Our pupils filling prominent church and theatre positions 
throughout the country. 

Send for New Catalogue 


Address 


American Conservatory of Music 
522 Kimball Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ORGAN SCHOOL 


SS 


Del Castillo Organ School 


State Theatre Building, Boston, Mass. 


Theatre—Hotel— Broadcasting 
Church—Concert —Residence 


Practice periods available for non-students 


Del Castillo now open for concert bookings 
Address Secretary for information and booklet 

















Art of Photoplaying 


By May MESKIMEN MILLs 


board-cover $10.00 net prepaid 


SUBJECTS 


Abyssinia 
Achula 
Actors and Actresses 


SUBJECTS 


Baby Cry 
Brass Band 
Bumps and Falls 


Accessory Stops Burlesque 
Accordion Calistenics 
Acoustic Cannon Shots 
Acuta Cat Meow 
Adagio Clock Strike 
Adieus Coquetry 
Aeoline Court Scenes 
Aeroplane Cuckoo 
Aesthetic Dancing Dog Bark 
Aesop’s Fables Embarrassment 
Africa or Cannibal Fade-Outs 
Aftermath Flash -Backs 
Agitation Flirting 
Agitatos Frogs ° 
Agony Ghosts 

etc, etc. 


The first column gives a reproduction of the actual 
index; the second gives subjects at random from two 
pages of the index; together they show the marvelous 
wealth of material in the book. We unhesitatingly 
recommend it to all beginners in theater work, to all 
who contemplate theater work, to all who would more 
intelligently enjoy the theater, and to all theater or- 
ganists who feel the desire to keep themselves ever 
young, ever interested in their delightful art. Not an 
unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but 
worth five times its price. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 CITY HALL STATION NEW YORK, N. Y. 














ORGAN ARCHITECT 


Wnm. H. Barnes 


Consultations - Specifications-Superintendence 
Examinations - Solutions - Conferences 


The organs in twenty-five churches 
throughout the country were built or 
are being built from specifications 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or in- 
spected and adapted by him to suit 
the building, the acoustics, or the 
purpose most in mind. Money 
saved beforehand is better than ad- 
ditional cost for remedies. 


Inquiries invited—Adadress: 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 


1104 S. WaBASH AVE. -. . . CHICAGO 

















ESTIMATES 


CHURCH -LODGE- RESIDENCE ORGANS 
NEW ORGANS - REBUILDING - BLOWER EQUIPMENT | 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR PIANO 


SPECIFICATIONS 











The MARR & COLTON COMPANY, Inc. | 
ORGAN BUILDERS 
FACTORIES - GENERAL OFFICES - WARSAW, N. Y. 
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The Old First Church (Presbyterian) of Newark, N. J. 
ranking first among historic structures of Northern 
New Jersey, has ordered an Austin Organ 





THE OLD FIRST CHURCH (PRESBYTERIAN) 
Newark, New Jersey, Erected 1791 
Pastor, Rev. Wm. H. Foulkes, D.D. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Rodney Saylor 
(Conductor of the Handelian Choir, Newark) 


In 1668 the Old First erected its first edifice in Newark, which was followed in 1715 by a sec- 
ond building; which in turn was displaced by the present structure in 1791. The new Austin 
Organ being built for this historic Church will rank among the largest, and will be the finest 
Austin knows how to build. “There is nothing finer than a fine Austin’, will be the con- 
trolling factor in its manufacture, erection, voicing and finishing. 


The organ will have two consoles; supplementing the main four-manual console controlling the 
entire organ will be a three-manual operating the Antiphonal Echo Organs independently. The 
instrument will contain 118 ranks of pipes, 159 stops, and 7,389 pipes. It will be equipped 
with the new Austin (patent applied for) Metal Swell Shades. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. diet. Conn: 
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PIETRO YON 








WORLD FAMOUS 
ORGANIST AND 
COMPOSER 











For All 


Public Appearances 
Master Courses 
Private Lessons 


Address : 
E. HAYNER, I. C. V. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City 














For Your Organ— 


The heart of any organ is its wind supply. 
Without constant and reliablewind pressure 
it is impossible to bring out the beautiful 
and wonderful tones of your instrument. 


THE ORGOBLO 


is an essential part of any pipe organ equipment. Thou- 
sands are in use in churches, theatres, homes and schools. 
If you will send us the type and size of your organ, we will 


gladly send you a complete description of the Orgoblo. 
It will give satisfactory service for a life time. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


HARTFORD, POWERS CONNECTICUT 


DEPT. 
3328 




















In America’s Noblest Churches 


The 


HALL ORGAN 


proclaims the lasting 
Ministry of its Music 


HURCHLY and resonant, the voice 

of the Hall Organ lifts its full, 

rich, velvety tones in the sacred 
rites of the church, 


The Hall Organ is easily played, perfect- 
ly accessible in every part, extraordi- 
narily simple, and swift and sure in its 
response to the organist’s slightest 
touch. 


The Hall Organ is built for the place 
in which it stands. Like its tones, it is 
harmony memorable for beauty. 


St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, at 
Stamford, Connecticut, pictured above, 
is one of the rapidly increasing host of 
religious edifices from New York to 
Los Angeles that take pride in their 
Hall Organs. 


The 


HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


Builders of Pipe Organs for Thirty Years 


WEST HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


17 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Hiticreen, Lane & Company 
ORGANS 


IN THE CHURCH OF ST. JAMES THE LESS 
SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 


“Gustav F. Dohring, Esq., May 8th, 1929. 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Dohring: 

It gives me great pleasure to write that the Hillgreen-Lane Organ you in- 
stalled three years ago in the Church of St. James the Less has given the most 
complete satisfaction, not only to those who have played upon it, but also to all 
the members of the congregation. 

The tone of the instrument and the voicing of the individual stops have at 
all times been exceptionally fine. The organ has unusual volume for its size, 
without at any time giving any harsh or overpowering effect, and the flexibility 
of the instrument adds greatly to the pleasure of playing on it. 

I have seen a number of instruments of similar size from time to time, but 
have not yet found any which, in my opinion, compares in all respects with your 
organ. 

‘ Sincerely yours, 
RSE.K. ; Robert S. Erskine.” 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Sullivan Pipe Organ Co. - - - 1913 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Will A. Watkin Co Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - - Honolulu, Hawaii 
G.F. Dohring - 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 1010 Fred W.A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, IIl. 
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Recital 


Selections 


THE AIM of this department is not to 
show how to make-up a recital program, 
for the art of program-making is but 
rarely exemplified; nor is it to give news 
about recitalists, for recitals are of such 
frequency as to be no longer classifiable 
as a matter of news. The sole aim is to 
supplement the work of our Music Re- 
view department and show, in contrast to 
what our Reviewers think, what the pro- 
fession itself does. We exclude from 
these columns the commonplace things 
whose recitals performances are matters 
of countless and tiresome repetition, and 
endeavor to devote all the space here to 
the current items of organ repetoire on 
which the profession writes an emphatic 
endorsement not by word but by deed. 


LAURA LOUISE BENDER 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELAND 
Hollins—Concert Overture Cm 
Mulet—Thou art the Rock 
Horsman—The Curfew 
Dethier—The Brook 
Seely—Arabesque 
Dupre—Prelude and Fugue Gm 
SAMUEL BROWN 
PEOPLES INDEPENDENT—Los ANGELES 
Ferrata—Overture Triomphale 
Tchaikowsky—Dance of Reed Flutes 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Rimsky-Korsakow—Bumble Bee 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Hitt AupirorI1uM—ANN ARBOR 
Hanff—Chorale Prelude, Ein Feste Burg 
Clerambault—Prelude 
Bach—Fueue Cm 
Schmitt—Prelude 
Schumann—Sketch Df 
Strauss—Traumerei 
Mulet—Thou art the Rock 
FRANK M. CHURCH 
ist M. E—S. Tuscumpia, ALA. 
3m Moller 
Dandrieu—Musette 
Guilmant—-Caprice 
Flotow—Overture (Martha) 
Leginska—Cradle Song 
Braga—Angels Serenade 
Shure—Spiderweaver 
Grey—Coquetterie 
Wagner—Tannhauser March 
CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
AUDITORIUM—SCRANTON 
Request Program 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Lotti—Aria 
Jarnefelt—Praeludium 
Wagner—Meistersinger Overture 
Debussy—Afternoon of Faun 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Wagner—Liebestod (Tristan) 
Saint-Saens—Marche Heroique 
ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
Macky AvupitorI1uM—BouLper, Coo. 
Selections from Summer Programs 
Dunham—2 Preludes on Welsh Tunes 
Bizet—Minuet (L’Arlesienne) 
Bach—Air G String 
Tshaikowsky—Andante Cantabile (Op 
11) 
Chopin—Military Polonaise 
Dickinson—Berceuse 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Guilmant—Grand Choeur D 
Boellmann—Gothie Suite 
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Schumann—Abendleid 
Guilmant—Sonata VII 
Saint-Saens—Prelude (Deluge) 
Listz—Triumphal March 
MacDowell—Sea Pieces 
Karg-Elert—Clair de Lune 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Loeschlorn—Evening Rest 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
Handel—Water Music 
DeLaunay—Lullaby. Evening Shadows 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
Brewer—Springtime Sketch 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Brahms—Cradle Song 
Schubert—Unfinished Sym. (ist Mvt.) 
Sullivan—Lost Chord 
Kinder—Berceuse 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
St. Benepict’s R. C—Derroit 
Hollins—Concert Overture 
Bach—Minuet 
Bach—Fugue Gm (greater) 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Cole—Song of Gratitude 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells Cradle Song 
Dethier—Scherzo 
Bartlett—Toccata 
Kinder—In Springtime 
MRS. HELEN FRANCES ROSS © 
VirGINIA COLLEGE—ROANOKE 
Graduate Recital 
Boellmann—Suite Gothic 
de Grigny—Recit de Tierce 
Friml—Echoes of Spring 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
Russian—Volga Boatmen 
Londonderry Air 
Wachs—Hosanna 


DR. HERBERT SANDERS 
MONTREAL 
English Composers 
Harwood—Dithvramb 
Williams—Prelude Rosymedre 
Bellerby—2nd Sonata 
Johnson—Caprice B 
Willan—Epilogue 
DR. HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
St. Dominic’s—San FRANCISCO 
4m Estey 
Mendelssohn—ist Sonata Fm 
Grison—Communion F 
Guilmant—Pastorale (Son. 1) 
DuBois—In Paradisum 
Schumann—Traumerei 
DuBois—Toccata G 
Stewart—Under the Stars 
Stewart—Processional March 
HOMER WHITFORD 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Request Program 
Gounod—Cortege (Le Reine de Saba) 
Borodine—Notturno (2nd Quartet) 
Wolstenholme—The Answer 
Schubert—Unfinished Sym. (1st. Mvt.) 
Handel—Largo 
Wagner—Fire Music (Valkvries) 
Batiste—Offertoire St. Cecile No. 2 
JESSE A. WILLY 
BusH CONSERVATORY é 
Bach—Fugue D 
Harwood—Arietta 
Nevin—Sketchés of the City 
Marsh—Young Girl in the Wind 
Sowerby—Joyous March 
FRED FAASSEN 
WCBD Broapcast PROGRAMS 
Guilmant—Allegretto Bm 
Martin—Evensong 
Karg-Elert—Sunrise 
Nevin—Sliver Clouds 
Lemare—Sundown 
Rossini—William Tell Overture 
Barton—On the Lake of Galilee 
Bornschein—French Clock 





Yon—Hymn of Glory 
Lyon—Temple March 
Guilmant—Dreams (Son. 7) 
Londonderry Air 
Friml—Russian Romance 
Widor—Toccata (Son. 5) 
Lemare—Chant de Bonheur 


EDWARD C. DOUGLAS 
St. ANDREW’s—DetroIT, Mic 
Musicale 
Kramer—Prelude Dm 
“Steal Away”—Negro Spiritual 
“Still With Thee”’—Foote 
“America the Beautiful”—Ward 
Borowski—Adoration (violin) 
“Oh For a Closer Walk”—Tyler 
“Sing Alleluia Forth’—Buck 
“Recessional”—DeKoven 
Stebbins—Song of Joy 
The Tyler number is that by our De. 
troit Representative, Mr. Abram Ray 
Tyler; the Spiritual was sung kneeling, 
after the third Collect. 


EDWARD A. FUHRMANN 
Catvary M. E.—JoHNSTowN, }?A. 
Season’s ACTIVITIES 
As Drrector of the Choir Ensemhle So- 
ciety Mr. Fuhrmann conducted the fol- 
lowing works during the past season: 

Foster’s “Seed-time and Harvest” 
Schubert's “Song of Miriam” 

In a Lenten program Mr. Fuhrmann 
presented the Twelve Lenten Motets of 
Haydn interspersed with vocal solos by 
Demarest, James, Power, Yon, and Brag- 
don, and duets by Jones and Lansing, 
closing with Parker’s “Come Sce the 
Place.’ Mr. Fuhrmann’s choir participat- 
ed in the Johnstown memorial concert to 
Adolph M. Foerster, and he directed the 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s men’s chorus in 
the following program: 

“On Wings of Song”’—Mendelssohn 
“Song of Death”’—Bach 
“Creation’s Hymn”—Beethoven 
“Calm as the Night”—Bohm 
“Morning”—Speaks 

“Reaper's Song”—Davison 
“Drums”—Meale 
“Mandalay”—Speaks 
“Laudamus”—Owen 

One of the special Musicales during the 
season was a presentation of “The Way- 
farer” in the Franklin St. M. E. with the 
First Presbyterian choir assisting, with 
the following music numbers: 

“Rejoice Greatly’—Handel (soprano) 
“There Shall a Star’—Mendelssohn 
“Behold a Virgin”’—Handel (contralto) 
Three selections from Costa’s “!*!! 
Two arias from Handel 

“Fling Wide the Gates”—Stainer 
“Unfold Ye Portals’—Gounod 

“And the Glory”—Handel 

“Ho Everyone”’—Macfarlane 
“Hallelujah”’—Handel 


MRS. OLIVE B. GARDIN: 

Curist LUTHERN—FRreeEport, \. Y. 
“Come Before His Presence’—\! 1110 
“Sky so Blue’—Nagler 
“Christian the Morn”—Shelley 
“O Lord My God”—Malan 
“Love not the World”—Gaul 
Rogers—March (Suite Gm) 
Kinder—Berceuse 
Borowski—A doration 
Kinder—At Evening 
Woodman—Prayer and Berceus: 
Boellman—Priere Gothique 
Bubeck—Meditation 
Henselt—Distant Land 
Mendelssohn’s “Lauda S‘on’ 
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WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 


AEOLIAN 
CONCERT ORGAN 


Ordered for 


Westchester County Center 


This beautiful building is being erected at White Plains, New York by the 
Park Commission of Westchester County, the Auditorium Seating 5,000. 


‘HIS great Auditorium is to become one of New York’s important Musical 
Centres. The ordering of this organ is another proof of the rapidly growing 
recognition in the Musical World of the high quality of Aeolian Church and Public 
Organs. Whether built for Mission Chapel or great Cathedral, for Church, 
University, Municipal Building or public auditorium of any kind, each one is of 


Standard Aeolian Quality Throughout. 


FEOLIAN, COMPANY 


689 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert and Theater 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


WILLIAM J. KRAFT: Castacia’s Fountain, 5p. 
e. A 6-8 melody in the style of a pastorale over accom- 
panimental materials in left hand and pedal, as shown 
in 1494 where we give the opening measures. The con- 
tour is not monotonous, as it is likely to be in this style 
of writing, nor is the accompaniment or pedal treatment. 
The melody is developed logically, interestingly, con- 
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vincingly ; there is room for the play of fancy and poetry 
in interpretation. It is not the finest melody ever writ- 
ten, but it has enough of the grace of inspiration to 
make an audience enjoy hearing it, and it well repays 
any little extra effort to attain attractive registration 
and rhythmic nuance. Schmidt, 1929, 50c. 


DUDLEY PEELE: Ave Marta, 3p. e. A very slow, 
stately melody, over very easy arpeggios in the left hand, 
and a pedal bass. It has already been mentioned in 
these pages and here it is again. Not that it is a gem, 
again, but merely because it is genuinely interesting 
music from the musical viewpoint—that is, the kind of 
music our junior organists must begin with, and the 
vast majority of practical organists must keep using 
things of this kind all their lives. Here is a chance to 
please the congregation. Make it an Oboe or Clarinet 
solo, softly played, against an 8’ flute of some sort, may- 
be with a 4’ also if it can be very soft; add a Chime 
accent here and there, say the first or third beat of a 
measure, on a pattern that will be definitely marked in 
advance so as to avoid the monotony of such a note on 
every measure or on always the same beat. The beauty 
of music is that there is no law but the law of beauty 
and we may smash that law to bits now and then if we 
come back to it quickly and use the trespass merely as 
a passing digression. Summy, 1926, 40c. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON: Arrterctow, 5p. 
md. Evidently the Composer founded his composition 
on the thought, “Life is not light, but the refracted 
color.” Now if that means anything, then you know 
what the piece is. And there we are. Anyway we have 
first a righthand melody against a moving lefthand ac- 
companiment and pedal bass; and the whole is an effort 
to elucidate or perhaps reflect the inscription. Then the 
middle movement goes for violent contrast to the flatted 
sub-dominant, or perhaps we may want to call it the 
enharmonic mediant. Here we have smoother sailing 
and clearer messages of music. The piece shows good 
construction and tries to break away from the monotony 
of continuous diatonic life. It’s neither difficult nor 
easy, but halfway between. Fischer, 1929, 60c. 


EVERETT E. TRUETTE: Avsape, 6p. me. Here's 
a lovely little melody, from the pen of a man who has 
thousands of pupils and friends all over America. The 
question arises, when we come across a bit of music so 
genuine, so musicale, so simple and _ whole-hearted, 
whether or not many of us are making grave errors in 





judgment when we frown upon simple beauty and in- 
sist upon playing nothing but the stuff we are sure our 
public will neither understand nor enjoy. Excerpt 1497 
shows the melody that appears after an introduction that 
would lend itself favorably to Chimes, though the Com- 
poser has not thus indicated it. This melody is a love- 
ly bit of music; it grows in favor as the piece progresses. 
The technic by which it is carried through, the contrast 
of the middle section, the coda by which it fades away 
into dim memory—all these things leave nothing to be 
desired. No, it is not a tune the news-boy will whistle, 
but it is one you and I are likely to want to whistle 
unless all music has been crushed out of our lives by 
the drudgery of incessant trudging along the paths of 
technic and practise. Anyway, get this bit of music and 
enjoy it. It’s not as gushy as this review; it’s stately, 
beautiful, restrained—but it gets there. Schmidt, 1928, 
50c. 


ARTHUR GORING THOMAS 

“THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK” 
Tuis Lyric CantTATA is one of the lovliest things which 
has been produced in the last 75 years. The music is 
not easy; one must work on it for many weeks in order 
to appreciate all its beauty. But after having gotten the 
work, both the director and the singer feel that they are 
amply repaid for the loving, or otherwise, time which 
has been devoted to the study. 

The verse to which Thomas has set music is the peom 
by Mrs. Hemans and has a “life-after-death” idea. To 
speak concretely, the first portion of the. cantata deals 
with the Swan, who, according to legend, sings but once 
in his life, and that only before he dies. The second 
portion deals with the Skylark, which sings on every 
occasion, or for no reason at all except his rapturous 
life. 

“THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK” is a_ posthumous 
work. At the time of his death he had not written the 
orchestral score, this being done later by other hands. | 
gave “THE SWAN AND THE Sky Lark” as it was left 
originally by Thomas, the accompaniment being his 
original piatlo score. To this, however, I added a second 
piano to play the voice parts. 

After a short instrumental introduction the work opens 
with a bass solo, giving the lyrical setting for the whole 
cantata. The following excerpt from this solo wi! give 
an idea of the poetical imagery which is employed i 
the verse, an imagery which is well reflected in the music: 
“A Grecian poet I, but born too late 
For me no nymph sings from the upland woods) 
Her antique song—only o’er sullen world of stoc and 

stone, 
The ball of fire sends down his daily light.” 

Then follows an instrumental interlude, after which the 
chorus enters in a number which describes the singing 0! 
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{Mail Coupon to Nearest Office} 





HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 
General Offices, Louisville, Ky. 
New York Office, Steinway Hall 


Gentlemen: _ We are considering the purchase of a new organ. Without obligating me in the least, I should like to discuss 
the matter with one of your representatives. 
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the Swan. Following this is a tenor solo, the tenor sing- 
ing the words of the Swan as he is dying. This re- 
quires a very high tenor, one with dramatic as well as 
lyric possibilities in his voice. The high range is B-flat 
with a great deal of work on A. Again the chorus parts 
are really very difficult. 

About the middle of the book begins the portion deal- 
ing with the Skylark, and, as would naturally be assumed, 
the soprano takes the part of the Skylark. Again, we 
must have a soprano of great musicianship and with a 
lyric voice. There are two or three high C’s in the thing 
which are wonderfully telling when properly done. I 
wish to suggest the only cut which I made in the pro- 
duction. This was cut from page 60 to page 66; frankly, 
I made the cut because the chorus was not able to learn 
the music properly. I found it particularly difficult to 
get tenors high enough to handle it. I was obliged in 
some places to make some very reluctant but necessary 
changes in the flow of the tenor voices. The reader will 
perceive that with the proper amount of work and very 
few concessions “THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK” could 
be done with the average chorus. I believe it is more 
difficult than “THE Mess1aH” or “ELIJAH”. 

The cantata ends in a final burst of beauty, the entire 
chorus proclaiming the joy of the occasion, and then on 
the very last page singing the softest pianissimo tribute 
to nature, singing the words “Thou art mighty, Thou art 
wonderful” all in unison upon the low B-flat. 

To the person to whom music is its own reward “THE 
SWAN AND THE SKYLARK” will appeal most wonderfully. 
The director who gives it will probably have to overcome 
a reluctance on the part of the chorus to spend the 
amount of. time necessary to do it well, at least such was 
my experience. After they gave it however, the members 
of the chorus thought that it was very much worth while 
and I had the satisfaction of saying “I told you so.” 

—LeRoy V. Brant 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month.. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name. and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—OCTOBER MUSIC— - 

Wit C. MacrarLaneE: Evening Bells and Cradle Song, 
6p. e. A very beautiful melody, with Chimes; a real 
gem. Schirmer, 1912, 60c. Scherzo Gm, 9. me. An 
unusual flavor, capable of slightly grotesque mood, a bit 
of real music. Schirmer, 1905, 75c. Scotch Fantasia, 
20p. md. For concert use when Scotchmen abound, a 
fine bit of that kind of music. Schirmer, 1915, $1.50. 
Spring Song, md. We hate to give a Scotchman credit 
for writing anything so sprightly and beautiful. 

Saint-Saens: Fantasia Ef, 9p. md. Opens with anti- 
phonal work on three manuals, second half devoted to 
stirring and beautiful march; good practise for jump- 
ing from one manual to the other. Schirmer, 1903, 5c. 
Nightingale and Rose, 3p. md. tr. by L. Courtade. Some- 
thing to try your fancy and your registration on. Ditson, 
1914, 40c. Deluge Prelude, 5p. md. tr by Guilmant. 
Looks well on a program, and js interesting once you 


know it. Ditson, 1914, 50c. The Swan (Le Cygne), 

If you have a thoroughly modern organ with very s ; 
string-tone in the Pedal organ at 16’ and 8’, or can cou | 
a manual down without spoiling the organ, the Schirn » 
transcription by Sumner Salter is fine; otherwise t: 
any other version. It’s one of the world’s great melod ; 

Liszt’s Liebestraum, tr. by L. Falk, is an excellent 
rangement of an immortal melody; fairly difficult : 
spots. Summy, 1899, 75c. 

Boellmann’s Gothic Suite is a work of four mo 
ments, three of which are fine, the opening chorale al: ne 
being uninteresting and unmusical. Not very diffic | 

Paul Ambrose has some highly melodious antheis 
worth using everywhere, and especally appreciated \ 
volunteer choirs and by congregations. Miss Frances 
McCollin, blind composer of Philadelphia, has a grow- 
ing list of anthems of serious character, some of them 
prize-winners. 

Dudley Buck was the prolific anthem-writer of his 
day, and he has few friends today who will champion 
his compositions. Anyone wanting to assist a little in 
keeping alive the memory of this grand old organist of 
a generation ago, will find his “Fear Not Ye O Israel” 
a worthy anthem, his “My Redeemer” a wonderful song, 
and his Tone Poem, On the Coast, a good piece of organ 
music, not difficult but big-sounding. 

We recommend to junior organists especially Maciar- 
lane’s Evening Bells, and Saint-Saens’ Swan in some ver- 
sion where the melody is not given to the pedals. 

For concert diversions, nothing more sparkling and 
captivating could be desired than the Macfarlane Spring 
Song or the strange G-minor Caprice; the Saint-Saens 
Fantasia deserves a more frequent hearing on recitals, 
as does also the Boellmann Gothic Suite. Any and all 
compositions mentioned in this department may be se- 
cured from any of the publishers whose names and ad- 
dresses will be found in our advertising pages. 
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New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 

By ROLAND DIGGLE 
I LIKE MUCHLY the Passacacitia Em by Purcell 
James Mansfield, published by Stainer & Bell of Lon- 
don. Mr. Mansfield, organist of one of the largest 
churches in Glasgow, has a long list of organ pieces to 
his credit, all of which I have found most acceptable. 
This new Op 110 has an excellent theme worked out in 
masterly fashion; it is fairly difficult and needs a good 
organ; given this I am confident the piece would make 
a hit with both player and audience. I hope that before 
long some publisher will have the courage to publish Mr. 
Mansfield’s organ sonata; it is an outstanding work and 
every page of its four movements are a delight to go « ver. 
While a number of publishers have expressed their ad- 
miration for the work, its 70 pages of manuscript scare 
them off. 

A good service piece from the same publisher + 4 
PreLupIo Cantico by C: W. Pearce, a good pies of 
writing introducing the tunes Gerontius and Richni 14: 
it is not at all difficult and can be made effective .. 2 
modest instrument. 

The Fantasy-Toccata by Leslie Woodgate is t ‘et 
disappointing after his VARIATIONS on an Old Fr.vch 
Carol which was published a year or so ago. The 
work somehow does not hold together and the m \! 
part is very choppy. 

I am afraid I can’t say very much more for the (| LF- 
BRATION 1927 by William Wolstenholme. This piec: ‘as 
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HIS exceptional trib- 

ute to “‘LIBERTY’’ 
Cathedral Chimes and Organ 
Harp voices the judgment of 
a discriminating artist, player 
and composer. 
Mr. Robert Collyer Barker organist 
of Third Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, of Chicago expresses in this 
letter the sentiments of innumer- 
able artists and auditors. 


Leading Organists 


Choose Liberty Chimes 


The growing preference for 
“Liberty” Chimes is the result of 
their mellow tone quality, rich 
resonance and harmonious 
blending with the rest of the 
organ. * 


Liberty Chimes, Harp and 
Celeste are easily installed in any 
organ, new or old. They are 
finding increased favor as 
memorials and gifts. 


Orgenists and music committees 
are invited to make full use of our 
services as experts in arranging 
orga. specifications to include 
Percussion Stops which con- 
trib:.re so largely to the character 
of the instrument and add “soul” 
to its music. 

Write today for a copy of our unique 

cutalog of “Liberty”? Organ Per- 


cussions that contains new ideas and 
information of value and interest. 


The KOHLER-LIEBICH 
COMPANY 
3537 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 


12-9-525 


Robert Collyer Barker, 
Organist Third Chirch of Christ, 
Scientist, Chisago 


ORGAN 
PERCUSSIONS 


LIBERTY ORGAN HARPS are unsur- 
passed not only in quality but also in 
scientific construction. The “Patented 
Suspension” of the bars is a special fea- 
ture incorporated in all “Liberty” 
Harps of the “Metal Bar Type.” This 
permits the bars to vibrate unhindered. 
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written for the 1000th organ recital by Roger Ascham at 
the Feather Market Hall, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
It is in five-four time and in the eleven pages there are 
some nice spots but the work does not seem to hold up 
during performance and I find the rhythm very monoton- 
ous. It seems to me that a man who has had the cour- 
age to give 1000 recitals deserves better than this. 

From the same publisher (Stainer & Bell) there is an 
excellent set of Three Pieces for organ and string or- 
chestra by Thomas F. Dunhill. The titles are: Venite 
Adoremus, Canticum Fidei, Hosanna. Needless to say 
they are well written and most effective, the last num- 
ber especially so. Neither organ nor orchestra parts are 
difficult and the work deserves the attention of organ- 
ists who are able to command a small string orchestra. 

From Durand of Paris there comes a PRELUDE AND 
FucueE by Elsa Barraine, dedicated to “my master Paul 
Dukas”; so you may know what to expect. Without 
doubt the work will appeal to some, but to the average 
organist I suggest an order on approvai only. 

Far worse however is Sonata No. 2 in E-flat by Wal- 
ter Drwenski, published by Simrock of Berlin. The pre- 
face says: “This sonata may be played without difficulty 
on any organ whether of early or of modern construc- 
tion. The performer should, however, carefully avoid 
any fantastic or subtle combinations chosen for the sake 
of effect. In order to do justice to this composition, he 
should indeed select only clear stops, in fact those of a 
harsh timbre rather than soft voices, for instance— 
Chamois, or goat’s horn, Quintaton, Clear Flutes, Prin- 
cipals, Regals, and other reeds, or such mixtures as 
suit the piece. These directions apply to all varieties cf 
intonation, even to forte and to fortissimo. Carefully 
avoid the swells with chutter contrivance (louvre 
boards), etc.” 

There are over a hundred accidentals in the first six- 
teen bars and the last chord is three pair of fifths; alto- 
gether a pleasant little ditty of some twelve pages that 
should be seen and not heard. 

There is also a MEDITATION by Paul Formel that has 
more notes than Atlantic City will have organ pipes— 
nothing really bad about it, but just another meditation, 
and the good angels know no one wants to meditate these 


days. 


IMMANUEL HYMNAL 
THE MACMILLAN Co. 

“THIS HYMNAL represents an attempt to freshen con- 
gregational singing with new hymns while retaining all 
that is good in the standard hymnals. It contains some 
130 tunes which have never before been.used in either 
English or American hymnals, together with others 
which are so little known as to be practically new. These 
tunes are of a high quality and promise to make a per- 
manent contribution to the hymnody of the singing 
church.” Mrs. Walter Klinger made the music arrange- 
ments of the new material and Carl F. Price was re- 
sponsible for the “musical revision” of the book. 

The 580 hymns are arranged in the book in logical 
groups, such as hymns of praise, morning hymns, eve- 
ning hymns, and hymns for such subjects as God’s great- 
ness, redemption, consecration, warfare and service, trial 
and trust, etc., etc. 

What can we say about a new hymnal? Dare we be 
honest and say what we think? The fact is that any 
serious church musician must of necessity disagree, 
sometimes violently, with many of the sins of the hymnal. 
When “Believe me if all those endearing young charms” 
is incorporated into a hymnal, it condemns the book ir- 
respective of everything else good the editors have done; 


and when top F-sharps are permitted it at once proves, 
to many of us, that congregational singing has not been 
the aim. And again the charming little frivolous waltz 
of Sullivan’s that masquerades in the hymnal as St. 
Theresa has always been a pet aversion of the wr ter; 
things like this are just not church music, no matter how 
long they have been used in church. 

However, the book is beautifully printed and bound, 
and certainly should be inspected by any organist whose 
church is on the market for a new hymnal. A collection 
of 600 pieces of music obviously is too great a proposi- 
tion for magazine review. Purchase a copy and inspect 
it for yourself. We are of the opinion that the perfect 
hymnal will not come till we have removed waltzes and 
jazz from the stock in trade, irrespective of any and 
every tradition that may have tried to “hallow” these 
trivial bits. And a new hymnal of trustworthy quality 
will not be produced by editors whose effort is to gain 
musical profundity; Pleyel’s Hymn, St. Catherine, 
Pentecost, All Saints, Belmont, St. Margaret, St. Syl- 
vester, Subjection, and a lot of other tunes in Immanuel 
Hymnal show, to the reviewer’s mind, the direction that 
should constantly be aimed at; and turning Wallace’s 
Serenity into a cheap waltz, or incorporating “Drink to 
me only with thine eyes” with a church text dealing with 
Christ is simply unthinkable and inexcusable in a publish- 
er of the Macmillan class. I suppose all of this reads 
like a condemnation of the book; it is not intended as 
such, though it is intended as a very emphatic condemna- 
tion of the crimes—for such they amount to—against 
the future of church music and an emphatic condemna- 
tion of a publishing house that is so poorly advised as to 
be willing to put its name to a book containing things 
like this. We believe The American Guild of Organists 
and the National Association of Organists would heart- 
ily endorse these remarks if they were to appoint a com- 
mittee of their membership to inspect the book. We are, 
as church musicians, all fighting together and fighting 
hard for true church music within the walls of the 
church on a Sunday; true church music must of neces- 
sity begin with the hymnal, and there is no excuse either 
for going to the opposite extreme of the committee of 
eminent musicians who produced a hymnal for a great 
denomination some years ago and tried to rule out every 
measure of simplicity and tunefulness, in favor of com- 
plicated modern inventions impossible for any congre- 
gation to sing. Darwall, No. 2 in this book, proves that 
a hymntune may be both musical and emphatic, and yet 
be worthy of universal use; Flemming, No. 56, shows 
that a little of the element of barber-shop harmony will 
not put a tune out of the hymnal nor out of propriety: 
and Hursley, No. 67, shows very plainly that a simple 
melody over simple harmony, with a range of less than 
an octave, can be made into a mighty fine piece of hymn 
music if only a composer be a sincere man and forget that 
musically he is holier than the congregation. We call 
on the National Association under Mr. McAll’s vigorous 
leadership, to turn its last season’s hymn discussions to 
the practical fruit of editing a proper church hymnal; 
and we can think of no finer publisher than the Mac- 
millan Co.—who, we venture to believe, would publish 
such a book with the greatest alacrity. Let Dr. Dickin- 
son and Mr. Seth Bingham be a committee of two whose 
unanimous veto should, against all protest if necessary. 
rule out a tune, and we believe the resulting hymnal 
would be about as ideal as our age could produce. ‘i we 
let a range of more than one octave rule out anv new 
tune submitted, we'd be on the safe side if we also |imited 
the new tunes to five per cent. Enough of coriment. 
Our great fraternities, not a lone publisher of a maga 
zine, should be the ones to fight this battle. 
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Something Decidedly New and 
Attractive for 


RECITAL and THEATRE 


R. DEANE SHURE 


The Enchanted Isle 


Four Sketches of Bermuda 


i. ANGELS’ GROTTO 


The early settlers of the Islands of Ber- 
muda were more or less superstitious. This 
condition was intensified by the grotesque 
sounds produced by the wind blowing through 
the many grottoes, of which the “Devil’s 
Hole” and “Angels’ Grotto” are the most 
famous. The effect produced in the former 
was likened unto the “Howlings of Hades,” 
while the latter has been described as “a 
breeze from Heaven, caressing the strings of 
the Angels’ Harps.” 


2. THE PILOT GIG 

Because of the treacherous shoals surround- 
ing the Islands, it is impossible for a steamer 
to make port without the aid of a native pilot. 
These pilots lie in wait on the hills and scan 
the horizon for incoming vessels. When one 
is sighted, they row vigorously in the gig to 
the steamer, and it is an unwritten law that 
the one who hails the captain first, secures 
the pilot’s reward. There are usually six or 
eight oarsmen in each gig. They sing lustily 
at their work and the song interpolated in 
the middle section of this number has probab- 
ly never before been notated. It is thought 
that it has been handed down by rote from 
the early settlers, and is known in some sec- 
tions as the mariner’s song: “Roll Mighty 
Ocean.” 


3. SEA FAN 

The purple Sea Fan is one of the loveliest 
growths in the Submarine Gardens. Because 
of the dark green of the water, and the light 
white of the sand, this graceful fan presents 
a most fascinating picture lazily lolling back 
and forth, surrounded by pink coral, blue 
angel fish, and green sea fern. 


4. CATHEDRAL CLIFFS 

A most astounding formation in the cliffs 
has been produced by the pounding waves 
through the many centuries. One does not 
have to draw deeply on the imagination to 
picture a Cathedral. It suggests itself through 
the sense of sight and hearing. When the 
colonnades are struck they give off an over- 
tone not unlike the chimes of a Cathedral 
Tower. Bermudian Mythology teaches that 
the lovely Sea Nymphs sought shelter in the 
cliffs from the wild storms of the sea which 
frequently assume hurricane proportions. 
Each time they were saved they sang a 
“Hymn of Thanks” to their god Neptune. 


Price Complete $1.50 


Published by 
]. Fischer & Bro. New York 


119 West 40th Street 








Twenty-five 
advanced pedal studies 
for the organ 


Gordon Balch Nevin 


Author of Organ Registration 
Swell Pedal Technic 


and 


First Lessons on the Organ 


This collection of Advanced Pedal Studies has been 
prepared to supplement and carry on the work ac- 
complished by the student who has mastered such 
beginner’s books as the same author’s “First Les- 
sons on the Organ.” With this series of studies 
the student may strive for the maximum pedal 
velocity and dexterity. 


Price, 75 cents 


Three New Recital Pieces for Organ 
By 


J. Sebastian Matthews 
PUMAUG-BEOUIRION 6 og nein cove eccsess $ .45 


An atmospheric piece in the calmest of moods. A bell- 
melody of four notes is announced which is used them- 
atically throughout with rich harmonic effects; and not 


so constantly literal as to hint at monotony. 
Choral Prelude on “Aughton .......... 5 
This is an elaborate treatment of the famitiar hymn- 
tune, “He leadeth me.” The theme is developed by 
sections with counterpoint of moving voices chromati- 
cally employed, and harmonized in various suggestive 
ways. The entire melody is not given until the end of 
the piece, where it is gathered together in full power. 
Gelilee (“Jesus calls ws") ............- 50 


This is the most lyric in style of the three pieces. The 
complete melody is given, after brief preluding, with a 


light accompaniment. The middle section might be 
called a free thematic variation of the theme, con- 
structed with originality. Then returns the familiar air 
with full power and a splendid Coda in a _ vigorous 


Allegro vivacs. 





Oliver Ditson Company 
179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., N. Y. 


Try your music store first 





























AMERICAN ORGAN QUARTERLY 


Now Published in 
“Loose Leaf’ Form- 


Each Quarterly consists of hitherto unpublished 
numbers by the most eminent organ-composers, 
American and European. 

A subscription will bring you an average of thirty- 
two numbers per year, which if purchased separate- 
ly would total $24.00. 

Subscription Price 
$2.50—Single issues 
$5.00—Per year 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 


159 East 48th St. Sole Agents for NOVELLO&CO., Ltd. New York 
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School of Sacred Music 


4 of Post-Graduate 


Union Theological Seminary 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., LL.D. Clarence Dickinson, 


President Director 
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‘ NEW CARNEGIE HALL ORGAN 
The new console of the Kilgen Organ scheduled for September dedication by Mr. Pietro Yon 
4 in Carnegie Hall, New York City. The stoplist will be found on page 549 of this 
s magazine further information was published on page 438 of our July issue. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Being Practical 
wea TWEEN the extremes of 
good and bad taste in any 
realm of music is a wide gulf 
which consists more of opin- 
ion than of fact. A corres- 
¥ pondent from New Mexico 
has a few problems: “Will 


you kindly advise what is 


good taste and what is bad 

taste in the use of Chimes in 

the church services, mornings 

fey and evenings’? . . . Will you 

criticize my organ selections?” 

Now isn’t that an opportunity? somebody 

wants to be criticized. Since criticism is so 

easy that even they of least intelligence can do 

the most of it, ’ll do my share. There were no 

evening services supplied; the prelude, offertory, 

and postlude of five morning services were 
these: 


*Wilson—A Christmas Memory 
Handel—Messiah Arias 
*Ashford—March of the Magi 
*Stults—Prelude Af 
Batiste—Communion 
*Sheppard—Grand Chorus D 
*Gounod—Thy Love as a Father 
Gounod—Sanctus 
Handel—Largo 
*Petrali—Temple Prelude 
*Faulkes—Communion 
“Niedermeyer—Sortie Solenelle 
Gounod—Unfold Ye Portals 
Mendelssohn—O Rest in the Lord 
Gounod—Marche Romaine 


So there we are, and the little marks indicate 
my own ignorance; I do not at the moment re- 
cail the pieces marked. Our correspondent has 
shown excellent taste in the offertory selections. 


What is needed as an offertory is something 
quiet, rather reposeful, and if it can be intimate- 
ly connected. with church literature, all the 
better; the Handel, Gounod, and Mendelssohn 
offertories do that exceedingly well, and though 
I admit we have so large a stock of excellent 
organ music that we do not need to draw on 
transcriptions for our programs, none the less I 
would point out that the church does not concern 
itself with whether the organ has a literature or 
no literature; all that concerns the church is the 
element of consistency, which is here completely 
satisfied. 

Whether the offertory should be cut short as 
soon as the pennies are collected, or the col- 
lectors should wait till the organist has finished 
the piece, is a point to be decided in each indi- 
vidual church. My own preference is not to 
make a concert or a show out of a church serv- 
ice, but to use the organ offertory as a filler and 
not as a show piece, stopping it gracefully as 
soon as the begging is over with. The collection 
basket is the greatest present mistake of the age- 
old church program. 

The character of the preludes and postludes 
seems to be reversed. I prefer a prelude that 
begins softly and ends softly, but works up to 
brilliant enthusiasm and utters a commanding 
call to service before it stops. Instead of som- 
nolence for the beginning of a service, I’d have 
it a glorious call to arms. The church has 
sometimes been rather wishy-washy and an 
apologetic beginning of the service is as errone- 
ous as an apology would be at the beginning 
of any other great undertaking. We need to be 
sure of what we are doing, and then, being sure, 
begin with enthusiasm and optimism and carry 
through with all the energy we can command. 
The old go-to-sleep prelude style defeats the 
service at its very start. The service can 
hardly be called anything other than a simple 
manifestation of humanity’s gratitude, devotion, 
and aspiration—and these things call for no 
sleepy-time tunes. 
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For postludes, accordingly, we fill our places 
best when we avoid the grand-march idea, which 
is nothing more than a hang-over from the opera 
and the theater, and bring our organ back to 
the meditative style of organ music. We don’t 
want to be exuberantly glad the service is over; 
we want to be exuberantly glad it is about to 
begin: we might with propriety withdraw from 
the average service with a sense of greater 
thoughtfulness, greater sincerity of purpose, 
clarity of vision. And this mood, killed by the 
loud postlude, can be heightened by the quiet 
postludial meditation. Some services want to 
end with a shout of triumph, perhaps. If we 
watch the conduct of our average congregation 
we find them sneaking into the church with an 
air of resignation, and going out twice as fast 
as they come in and with many times more de- 
light. It takes the average congregation from 
fifteen to twenty-five minutes to get into the 
church, and less than five minutes to get out. 
We may call that merely a blunt way of saying 
nothing, but it seems to me it is worthy of a 
little thought. 

For each thousand readers these fair pages 
have, there will be one thousand slightly vary- 
ing opinions on all these points. I commend the 
offertory selections and suggest that the pre- 
ludes be used as postludes and the postludes as 
preludes. 

It would be easy enough to recommend a great 
list of preludes and postludes; but as that is the 
chief function of the three or four pages of 
music reviews in each issue, we need hardly go 
into it here. Building up a library is a work of 
a decade or more; it cannot be safely done on 
recommendation. My opinion of the ideal pre- 
lude for an ideal ordinary service is Philip James’ 
Meditation on St. Clotilde. And another, of quite 
different type, is the transcription of Kistler’s 
Prelude to Kunihild—if I have it correctly spell- 
ed. I happen to be writing from the shores of that 
marvelous work of Nature, Moosehead Lake in 
Maine, where there are no dictionaries of organ 
music. These two pieces are both within easy 
reach of any serious-minded organist. The ideal 
Christmas prelude, incidentally, seems to me to 
be Dethier’s Christmas, and the ideal Christmas 
postlude is Yon’s Gesu Bambino. Here we have 
two composers who did not hit upon the bright 
idea of calling their pieces by a Christmas title 
to make them sell, but had the much safer meth- 
od of writing genuine Christmas music that will 
sell itself on its own merits. Titles in Christmas 
and Easter music are the last words in idiocy. 
I’m willing to wager about all I possess that the 
public will support that statement in a 99% vote: 
just play ten pieces of music, five with Christmas 
in the title, five with Easter, and they'll all 
sound precisely the same to the general public. 
Messrs. Dethier and Yon hit upon the right way 
of writing Christmas music, by selecting Chris- 
tmas hymn-tunes and being able to do some- 
thing interesting with them. All of which 
brings me once more face to face with the idea 
of the choral-prelude, than which there is noth- 
ing in all organ literature more deadly dull. 


Very well, we now come to the first problem, 
having vetoed the second first. It’s Chimes. 
What to do with Chimes? And once again we 
have titles to deal with. It is a fact, whether we 
believe it or not, that as soon as a composer or 
publisher is up against a bit of dull music and 
must find some way to make it sell in spite of 
its dulness, he hits upon Christmas first if that 
will do, if not it’s Easter, and if neither will do, 
then it’s Chimes for the title. Normally I would 
say if a piece has the word Chimes in the title, 
don’t buy it, for the Chimes won’t fit it. 

Chimes are out of tune. Suppose we play the 
simple chord C-E-G. Now play the Chime note 
C against it, and then try E, and finally G, al- 
lowing enough time to lapse between the three 
to completely deaden the first tone before the 
next comes along. We will discover, if our ears 
are sharp—and if they are not, let’s not use the 
Chimes nor the organ either, but go down and 
be a penny-collector at the offertory—that C does 
not work, that E does not work, but that G 
does, with the minimum of clash. 

Now suppose we do what Macfarlane re- 
quires in his otherwise lovely Evening Bells and 
Cradle Song; suppose we play the descending 
diatonic scale of D, or of any other key for that 
matter at any rate faster than one note in three 
of four seconds. What is the result? The most 
horrible mess of discords ever heard. Suppose 
our builder has been one of the progressives and 
has supplied the absolutely essential set of 
dampers for the Chimes, and we try to use them 
on our descending scale, what results? Death. 
The same sort of death that would appear if we 
grabbed an orator by the throat and choked 
him at the end of each word in order to stop the 
word and let the next come out. 

Those ancient and honorable gentlemen who 
invented the swinging bell had it about right. 
They gave the bell a wallop and let it keep on 
singing as long as it wanted to, and later they 
liked the distant noise so well that they hung 
up a dozen bells and let them all sing in happy 
discord. But they didn’t shut up these dozen 
bells in a small auditorium, pack in a hundred or 
a thousand unhappy human beings, and then set 
the bells to business. We call that torture 
Chime Playing today. 

Now the Deagan factory has jumped the fence 
entirely and put into the organ one of the finest 
Chime effects ever thought of. We are most of 
us familiar with the effect, through the Vibra- 
phone on the radio or Victrola. Deagan has 
taken the Vibra- part of it, applied it to the Harp, 
and is ready to sell you and me a Vibra-Harp— 
as soon as you and I acquire the necessary artis- 
try to use it and buy our freedom from tradition, 
most deadly of all captors. 

Suppose we apply the Vibra principle to th 
Chimes, and install a set of Vibra-Chimes; then 
we have the ideal medium. _The same vibravi 
effect of the swinging-bell is ours. And that w:!! 
do for us just what it did for the ancients, it wi'! 
kill the monstrous discordant clashes and let - 
enjoy the beauty of bell music. It is beautift' 
this bell tone. How to use it against the rigidi‘y 
of organ Diapasons is another job. 
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To go back to the beginning, it is always ef- 
fective to the congregation to hear the Chimes 
play some stately old hymntune during the 
course of the prelude. When the First Method- 
ists of my home town installed their new organ 
with its Chimes they soberly decided that the 
organist must play some hymntune on the 
Chimes before every service. He was my first 
teacher and he had an unusually high grade of 
musical discretion—aside from having taken me 
as a pupil. He did not like the hymn-Chime idea 
but he did it none the less. 

Now a hymn like our Lead Kindly Light is a 
horrible thing on the Chimes, no matter how 
atrocious may be the taste of our congregation; 
we have no right to make such a racket in any 
church service. Even the slower Abide With 
Me is not at all good on the Chimes because 
there are too many notes that move too closely 
together. The old-fashioned Toplady is ef- 
fective if we slow the tempo tremendously and 
play the melody on the Chimes. Jerusalem the 
Golden is another that can be slowed down 
enough to permit the Chimes on the melody. 
O God Our Help in Ages Past is a sample of al- 
most a perfect tune for the Chimes when the 
melody and the Chimes must do the work to- 
gether, for it can be slowed down enough, and 
any organist can work in a few passing-notes 
in the accompanying hand to relieve the monot- 
ony of inactivity here and there; and besides 
that there is the steady melodic movement in 
quarter-notes without any skipping and hopping 
here and there. 

In the Hour of Trial, if we recall that tune, 


is a good example of the more frequent uses of 


the Chimes. Our right hand plays the melody 
and as much harmony as it can pick up, and the 
left hand is free to use the Chimes, not for a 
melody but for accent. And this sort of use can 
be adapted to almost every piece of music ever 
written. In the hymntune under discussion, we 
might make a few experiments. I would hit A- 
flat on the Chimes on the first beat of the first 
measure, and repeat it on the first beat of the 
second measure in spite of its clash with G- 
natural and B-flat, for that chord resolves into 
the tonic in time to ease the discord and bring 
perfect concord for the final vibrations of the 
Chime. Then Chimes on the same Af again on 
the first beats of measures three, four, five, and 
six, gradually closing the box on the Chimes and 
crescendoing on the right hand’s work; skipping 
Chime-notes out of the seventh measure, and hit- 
ting Af very softly again on the eighth; then 
skipping the next four measures; hitting Af 
again on the thirteenth measure in the first beat, 
Df above in the third beat, and again Df on the 
hrst beat of the fourteenth measure, returning to 
Af on the first beats of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth measures, adroitly crescendoing and 
diminuendoing between the chambers in which 
Chimes and righthand pipe-work are housed,: so 
as to avoid abruptness in the disappearance of 
the Chimes. 

_ The accent-use of the Chimes is the only leg- 
itimate musical effect to which they can be put. 
If anybody likes discord and a mess, by all 
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means it is their privilege to play all the melo- 
dies they like on the Chimes. But I hate the ef- 
fect of.a pianoforte played with the damper- 
pedal held down continuously as do all earless 
people; the Chimes give precisely the same pain 
to sensitive ears when played discordantly. 

Macfarlane’s formerly mentioned Evening 
Bells and Cradle Song, after it gets over the 
messy discord of the scales, shows an ideal use 
of the Chimes for accent. The piece is worth 
buying and observing for that feature alone. The 
melody is charming, one of the most genuine 
melodies ever written, and the Chimes are used 
against it for accent in as artistic style as even 
the most fastidious could desire. The best 
school of instruction or ‘suggestion on Chimes, 
as applied to promiscuous organ literature, is 
merely a study of what Mr. Macfarlane has done 
in the treatment of this melody, after the all the 
fire-apparatus in town has run down the D- 
major scale and clashed all the gongs in its pos- 
session. This accent method will never fail of 
effectiveness if we remember that it is the fifth 
note of the chord that harmonizes and not the 
root. 

For appropriateness in a church service there 
are two things that are almost always in order: 
the hymntune, and the Chimes. Many of us con- 
fess with chagrin that our music committee has 
ordered us to use the Chimes more frequently ; 
we ought not resent the order as much as we 
need to be ashamed of our own inability to see 
the appropriateness. 

For the Armistice Day service in my own 
church last winter my minister wanted me to 
sound Taps on the organ. It was a two-manual 
typical theater instrument in which half the reg- 
isters would not work, the other half were bor- 
rows, and the third half were out of tune; but 
there was a set of Chimes. It may be fine to be 
in a new church building, but spending a winter 
in a theater is rather distressing, sometimes sur- 
prising. After the auditorium had been released 
by the Sunday School for our morning service 
it was my business to discover if there were any 
reed in the organ capable of playing the required 
chord in any one key without missing notes 
somewhere. There wasn’t any reed stop work- 
ing in tune of that description. There remained 
the Chimes. While improvising a semi-suitable 
morning prelude it was up to me and the organ 
to in some way discover if there were one com- 
plete chord available on these precious Chimes. 
At about the eighth modulation I did discover 
the one single chord available on the Chimes 
with all notes hitting properly, in tune or out of 
tune made no difference; we were desperate. But 
if your minister is a man of vision and some day 
wants to stop the service on his Armistice Day 
memorial in tribute to those who gave all they 
had in that great catastrophe, your Chimes will 
give you Taps with gripping effect if they are 
enclosed. Incidentally we did the same thing 
the year before on a Chimeless organ by using a 
Vox Humana without Tremulant. Of the two 
effects, both of them on hopelessly inadequate 
and tuneless organs, it is hard to say which was 
the better, though both made more of a genuine 
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appealing impression on the poor congregation 
than all the organ music of the year. 

And so it goes with the Chimes. Any organ- 
ist who begins to investigate what the Chimes 
are capable of, is on the right track, and his or 
her congregation is indeed fortunate. My read- 
ers-will do me the justice to recognize that I’m 
not talking about the Cathedral of St. John the 


Divine but about the little Seventeenth Metho- 
byterian Church of Seven Corners, Arizona. Or 
we can call it Portland, Maine, or Baltimore, 
Maryland, or Houston, Texas. It’s all the same. 


* There are human hearts everywhere who do not 


bow down and worship a Diapason but who are 
deeply touched by the Chimes, Vox Humana, 
and Harp. 


Peterborough Cathedral 


Something About one of England’s Great Cathedrals whose Builders 


Laid their Foundations Over Eight Hundred Years Ago 
By ERNEST E. ADCOCK 


SHE ANCIENT NAME for 
Peterborough was Medesh- 
amstead—the homestead of 
the meadow—but about the 
middle of the Seventh Cen- 
tury Peada and Wulfere, suc- 
cessive kings of Mercia (the 
j kingdom which occupied the 
middle of the country during 
the time of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy) founded a monastery 
there. King Wulfere is said 
to have made the monastery 
free, and to have given to St. Peter and to the 
abbot and monks the lands, waters, meres and 
fens round about, in order that pilgrims unable 
to proceed to Rome, should repair to this church 
of St. Peter. Hence arose the name Peter- 
borough. Reference to the water, meres and 
fens leads me to explain that Peterborough 
Cathedral, like that of Ely, is a fenland church. 
The country round about is therefore extremely 
flat and boggy, and this makes the building a 
striking landmark to travellers passing through 
the city by the Eastern and Northern sections 
of the London and North Eastern Railway; for 
Peterborough is rather a busy railway junction. 

The above mentioned Saxon church has of 
course disappeared, having been destroyed by 
the Danes. Its successor, another Saxon church, 
has also passed away, but its foundation can still 
be seen under the transept of the present Nor- 
man Cathedral, which was commenced in 1117 
or 1118. Huge Saxon stone coffins—some 
opened and some jutting out from the walls— 
practically in the same positions in which they 
were originally placed can be seen. On the oc- 
casion of my visit the sight of these led me to 
remark to another visitor that in those days a 
man evidently required more than the proverbial 
six feet of earth to be buried in. 

As will be seen from the accompanying illus- 
trations the Cathedral still largely maintains its 
Norman character, but various alterations were 
made from time to time. For instance the 
original central tower was much higher, but was 
too heavy for the weak piers on which it stood. 
It was therefore taken down and a lower and 
lighter one erected in its place. The present 
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central tower is a re-build of the one just men- 
tioned. 

Another change made was the substitution oi 
larger windows in the aisles of the nave and tri- 
forium, for the small Norman ones, in order that 
the church might be better lighted. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Peter- 
borough Cathedral is its West Front which was 
built by the Abbot Acharius 1200-1210). Like 
the facade at Lincoln it was built up around an 
earlier front, but the former western porch was 
retained. The end of the older facade can be 
seen to the extreme left of illustration No. 1, 
just behind the South-western tower which is 
crowned with a spire. The square tower 
crowned with pinnacles over on the other side 
of the roof was to have had its twin brother on 
the south side, but it was never completed. Its 
first storey, however, can easily be seen in the 
picture. 

Now to return to the present West Front. 
Please notice that the central opening is nar- 
rower than the side openings; this was due to 
the retention of the old western porch previous- 
ly mentioned. Although some eminent authori- 
ties (expecially Pugin, the great architect) have 
severely criticised the Peterborough facade, yet 
the general consensus of opinion is that, incom- 
plete as it is with only three towers where four 
were intended, it is magnificent and unsurpassei 
either in England or on the continent of Europe. 

The porch seen in the center of the facade was 
added in c.1370. It serves the useful purpose 
of keeping the two central piers from bulging 
inwardly. 

As will be seen in illustration No. 1 the east- 
ern extremity of the Cathedral takes the form 
of an apse, but it lacks the picturesqueness «i 
that at Norwich because the Clerestory windows 
are much smaller, and there are no flying bw'- 
tresses like those which make the east end :' 
Norwich so magnificent. They are not needed 
at Peterborough because there is no stone vat *- 
ing. 

In 1643 Peterborough was visited by two 
Cromwell’s regiments. During the fortniy 
they occupied the city they made sad havoc ' 
the Cathedral, and that is the reason for ‘© 
great bareness of the interior. Amongst ©’ 
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things they did, we are told that these Crom- 
wellien spoilers “when their unhallowed toylings 
had made them out of wind they took fresh 
breath upon two pair of organs.” They also de- 
stroyed the cloister. 
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that what ought to have been done was to 
screen off the presbytery (i.e., the extreme east 
end) as it was originally, and from 1830 to 1883, 
thus leaving the rest of the church for big 
gatherings. Had this arrangement been carried 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL: No. 1 
Showing the south side of the building 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL: No. 2 
The West Front 


It is only in comparatively recent times that 
the refurnishing of the Cathedral has been com- 


menced. The architect for these restorations 
was the late J. L. Pearson, R. A., but his work 
has been criticised and it has been urged that 
the east end of the church is now too large for 
the daily services and the nave is too small for 
great diocesan services. Mr. F. A. Bond says 


out the screen would have been placed across 
the formost pointed arch seen in illustration No. 
3.—a picture which practically shows us the en- 
tire end of the building looking from east to 
west. The carving seen quite in the foreground, 
at the bottom right hand corner, is the top of 
the baldachino, erected over the High Altar to 
the designs of Mr. J. L. Pearson. The position 
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of the organ is also shown, and it will be ob- 
served that it hangs from the triforium just 
above the north choir stalls. The organ case 
screens only a portion of the instrument, and 
parts of the organ, including the 32’ Open Dia- 
pason (the largest pipes disposed horizontally) 


necessary as to the repertoire of the choir. It 
was during the regime of the late Dr. Haydn 
Keeton that I visited the Cathedral and so I 
cannot speak for any changes which his succes- 
sor, Mr. R. H. P. Coleman, Mus. Bac., F. R. C. 
O., may have effected. 





PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL: NO. 3 
Interior, looking from East to West; photo by Ernest Cogswell 


can be plainly seen from the pavement below. 
The console is situated on the top of the choir 
stalls in the arch immediately below the organ. 

The instrument was built in 1894 by Hill & 
Son of London and ranks among the finest cre- 
ations of that firm. The case, which is worthy 
of commendation, was designed by the late Dr. 
A. G. Hill, F.S.A., the author of Organs and 
Organ Cases of the Middle Ages and Renaissanc>, 
and the then head of the organ building firm 
mentioned above. 

The predecessor of the present instrument was 
built by Allen (who also built the organ in 
Lincoln Cathedral) about 1810. In 1871 it was 
rebuilt by Hill and at that time stood upon the 
choir screen, but in 1883 it was removed there- 
from to a position where it blocked up the north 
aisle. Its case was one of the better and more 
elaborate examples of the style sometimes called 
“Prickly Gothic”. The touch was heavy but its 
tone was fine, especially that of the Diapasons 
by Allen. 

The music performed at Peterborough is of 
the usual. cathedral type and so no details are 


It may be known to many readers that Dr. 
Keeton very much favored boy-alto voices, and 
I believe used them to the exclusion of men. He 
was an expert in the training of boy altos and 
used to refute the idea that such were too rare 
to be depended upon. For myself I can only 
say that the effect of their voices was disap- 
pointing and I came away with the impression 
that one good adult alto would be equal to six 
boys. 

One little custom at Peterborough that struck 
me as being unusual was the manner in which 
the choir and clergy went back to their vestries 
at the close of the service. Usually in ou’ 
English churches, the boys lead and the chotr- 
men and clergy bring up in the rear, both coming 
in and going out; but at Peterborough the 
clergy, choitmen, and boys retire in the order 
named. I believe that in some of the college 
chapels at Cambridge this method is followed, 
but I have never seen it done at any other 
cathedral except the one under notice. 

At the time of my visit Dr. Keeton was in 
somewhat failing health, and I noticed that a 
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pupil played the opening and closing voluntaries 
and the accompaniments to the Psalms, but the 
Doctor himself played the Manificat and Nunc 
Dimittis, and anthem. At least I presume this 
was the case for I noted and marked a change 
for the better in the playing. Moreover when 
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To sum up I would say that in spite of the 
fact that the interior of Peterborough Cathedral 
is so bare, there is much worth seeing. One es- 
pecially interesting link with the past being what 
is supposed to be the original flat Norman 
wooden ceiling in the transept. 
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PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL: No. 4 
The organ case designed by the late Dr. A. G. Hill 


the anthem had been sung I saw the Doctor 
making his way down the nave on his way home. 

I must not omit to mention that a small 
chapel leading off from the south transept is 
used as a song school for the choristers and con- 
tains a small organ. 


PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL 
Hill & Son, 1894 
(By special request our valued 
Contributor uses his own spelling) 
PEDAL: 
32 Diapason 
Diapason One w 
Diapason Two m 
Violone 
Bourdon IV 
Principal III 
Violoncello 16 
Bass Flute 8 
II Twelfth-Fifteenth 
32 Contra Trombone 
16 Posaune 16 
8 Trumpet 8 
GREAT: 
16 Diapason 
8 Diapason One 


Octave 


Twelfth 


2 2/3 
2 Fifteenth 


Posaune 
4 ‘Clarion 
SWELL: 
Bourdon 
Diapason 


Salicional 


Diapason Two 
Diapason Three 
Stopped “Diapason” 
Hohl Flute 

Spitz Flute 
Geigenprincipal 


Flute Harmonique 
Mixture (Sharp) 


Mixture (Full) 
Contraposaune 


Violoncello 


Voix Celeste 


Acknowledgement and thanks are due to Mr. 
F. A. Bond’s book on the Cathedrals of England 
and Wales for help received in preparing this 
short article, and gratitude is also due my friend 
Mr. Ernest Cogswell for allowing me to use his 
photograph of the interior of the Cathedral. 


Stopped “Diapason” 
Principal 
Salicet 
Wald Flute 

2 Fifteenth 

Ill Mixture 

4 Cymbal 

On SEPARATE SouND-Boarp: 

16 Double Trumpet 

s Trumpet 
Horn 
Oboe 

4 Clarion 

CHOIR: 

16 Gedackt 

8 Diapason 
Cone Gamba 
Dulciana 
Keraulophon 
Stopped “Diapason” 
Suabe Flute 
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Dulcet Unda Maris 2r Tuba 
Flautina 4 Flauto Traverso Tremulant 
Contrafagotto 7 Harmonic Piccolo COUPLERS: 

8 Cor Anglais 16 Contra Bassoon To Ped.: G.S.C.L. 

SOLO: 8 Orchestral Oboe TO tats oe Ge. oe ae 

8 Quintaton Clarinet To Sw:t: S'#. 
Viola Vox Humana To Ch: S. 
Rohr Flute To Solo (L): L 4’. 


The Clokey Organ Works 


A Detailed Review of the Complete list of Organ Compositions 


by Joseph W. Clokey, American Composer 
By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


yr HE COMBINATION of ideas and 
= AGH A aoe ideals, plus a solid technic, is a com- 
PAG MERICANF4 bination hard to beat. These quali- 
x sag ORGANIST RG ties are possessed in abundance by 
M4 the subject of this article; indeed 
there are few composers of organ 
4 music who have so consistently main- 
j tained a self-imposed high standard. 
Incredible as it may seem, the fact 
remains that the man has never pub- 












aes bes Mea lished a “lollypop” (melody and 
PENA Vamp accompaniment) piece! Show 





me two or three more examples of 
such rigorous self-control, and I will believe that Ein- 
stein is on the curriculum of the Seventh Day Advent- 
ists. Most of us have at some time or other bent the 
knee to the golden calf of tuneful tripe ; the man who has 
not done so is a rare bird in this success-mad age. 

Due to conditions that are familiar to all of us, true 
artistic sincerity has become almost a vanishing quantity. 
The real artist inevitably displays something of the aus- 
terity which is illustrated in a remark made recently by 
Rebecca West, the brilliant English novelist: ‘To an 
artist a work of art is to interpret one’s experience to 
one’s self, so that one merely permits the audience to 
look over one’s shoulder.” But how rarely do we en- 
counter this attitude! For the most part the struggle 
now is to turn out a best seller. 

In an interview Mr. Clokey recently stated that he 
continues composing, not because it is profitable, but be- 
cause he enjoys doing it; his belief is that if he writes 
the very best that he can, he has then done everything 
possible for him to accomplish. Back of these statements 
is the same sincerity, almost an austerity, indicated in 
the quotation from the English novelist. 

But with all this idealism, Mr. Clokey has success- 
fully avoided that pitfall of the skilled technician—the 
writing of “paper music”: his music “sounds”! An 
excellent contrapuntalist he is, but nowhere do we find 
him producing those silly examples of text-book counter- 
point that besmear the pages of so many organ sonatas. 
Nowhere do we find that deadly mannerism, of the French 
writers, the inverted pedal-point—of all forms of orgaa 
scoring probably the least effective to the ear! 

One of the most apparent qualities in his work is his 
quite large repertoire of rhythms, and vital and striking 
rhythms they are. Melodically he is a creator of themes, 
rather than a writer-of tunes in the ordinary sense of the 
word; yet those themes have curve and contour, sweep 
and driving-force. They are in many instances generat- 


ed by the characteristic Clokey system of harmony. 
This Clokey harmonic idiom is not easy to describe, 

which is another way of saying that it is the composer’s 

own personal idiom. At times it superficially resembles 


that of Cyrill Scott, but without the latter’s slavish ob- 
session for the whole-tone scale. Probably what re- 
semblance there may be arises from the fondness of both 
men for seventh and ninth chords, especially used as 
tonic chords, and their equally scrupulous avoidance of 
the more commonplace cadences and dominant sevenths. 
I would say also that the American is more interesting 
in his use of chromatics than is his English contempo- 
rary, and decidedly more the master of counterpoint. 
This mastery of counterpoint we would to some extent 
expect, as Mr. Clokey was a pupil of Edgar Stillman 
Kelley—one of America’s most serious composers; the 
chromaticism springs from, and is part and parcel of, the 
contrapuntal method of constructing the music. 

Full realization of the content of these organ works 
requires color sense in the player, and a considerable 
mastery of the expression pedals as well. They are de- 
cidedly not what the theater calls “actor-proof” ; they de- 
man intelligence and artistry in the player. The clever 
colorist will find them fertile material; the master of the 
crescendo pedals will find unlimited call for his skill. 
The opportunity for both forms of artistry is, one might 
say, written into the scores, and results will be negative 
without the use of both factors. 

In order of publication the Clokey organ works com- 
prise: 

1920, In a Norwegian Village, Op. II, No. 1, Gray. 

1922, Woodland Idyll, Op. 19, No. 1, Gray. 

1923, Fireside Fancies, Op. 29, Summy. 

1924, Mountain Sketches, Op. 32, Gray. 

1927, Symphonic Piece for organ and piano, Fischer. 

1929, Sketches from Nature, Fischer. 

Were it not outside of the scope of this article I would 
also’ include that sterling choral work “THE Vision”, 


published in 1921, a work that contains an organ part 
of great beauty and effectiveness. I commend this work 
to choirmasters who desire something outstanding in 


church music. - 
In a NorwEGIAN VILLAGE was the first of the Clokey 
organ compositions to appear. Based on a theme (1°13) 


Hib ig 


1513 





cs wv Bs wv ~ 
ST ietea”  iceee™ a 


that is really nothing more startling than an ascening 
minor scale, this little three-page piece is noteworthy tor 
one thing: economy of material. This is a qualily we 
rarely find in a composer’s first publications, but in this 
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case it is indicative of much that is to follow. There 
is little of registration, and none whatever of phrasing 
marked! Young composers do that sort of thing, but 
they reform after hearing others play their un-marked 
works! They learn that their intentions cannot be too 
carefully indicated. I use this NoRWEGIAN VILLAGE as 
an evening prelude, sometimes disregarding the for- 
tissimo ending, and closing with a diminuendo to mf dur- 
ing the last four bars. 

The real Clokey may be said to have emerged with 
the publication in 1922 of the WoopLanp IpyLi and 
LecENDE. In these two gems we meet the qualities with 
which Mr. Clokey’s name is now definitely associated. 

\VOODLAND IpyL has the key signature of C but can 
scarcely be said to be really in that key for more than 
two bars out of the entire forty-nine! The tonality, 
however, is a perfectly logical system of modulations, 
none of them forced, and all falling pleasantly upon the 


wv 


ear. Three themes are employed; the first (1514) 
a contemplative theme that one might visualize as an 
evocation of the sylvan solitude: this is given to the 
Oboe, though I prefer the woody plaintiveness of the 
English Horn. Then follows a _ twice-stated two-bar 
series of shifting ninths (1515) which seem to me to 


suggest the gentle movement of the leaves: registrated 
for Flute Celeste, it gains much by the addition of the 
Harp at sub pitch. The figure used is pianistic and 
suggests the sostenuto pedal, which effect may be 
simulated in part through the use of the Harp. The 
third theme is obviously a bird-call, and needs a clear, 
bright Flute. From these three themes the piece is con- 


structed, and what a little gem it is! I have used i! 
dozens of times, under widely varied conditions, and it 
never fails to register. 

The companion piece, LEGENDE, is equally attractive. 
Two themes, and a connecting link and coda (both de- 
rived from the two chief themes) are the material em- 
ployed. And what themes! The first (1516) is the long- 






151 


est-phrased theme that Clokey has ever used in his or- 
gan writings: eight-measure periods of broadly flowing 
syncopated triple time that flow on and on with easy 
avoidance of obvious cadences. A mood at once roman- 
tic and contemplative—a contemplation that concerns it- 
self only with great things. Sharply contrasting is the 
second theme, a scherzando that fairly crackles; short- 
phrased successions of biting dissonance, which the Com- 
poser gives to flutes, but which I prefer to place upon 
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a combination of wood-wind (Clarinet, English Horn, 
Orchestral Oboe) all neatly touched-off with pizzicati 
effects in the pedal. I have no desire to fit programs to 
compositions which were not so destined by their com- 
posers, but in this case it seems fairly obvious that we 
have a study in two moods, mystical contemplation and 
an ironic scherzando. I regard it as one of the most 
unique and wholly original things in organ repertoire. 

Most of Clokey’s compositions bear imaginative, quasi- 
descriptive titles. With the suite of seven pieces en- 
titled FirEsme Fancies (Op. 29, published in 1923) we 
find a strong tendency to frank descriptiveness, and the 
composer’s neat sense of humor quite to the fore in some 
of the movements. The seven divisions of the work are: 


.A Cheerful Fire 





JOSEPH W. CLOKEY, Op. 9, 8 


















- 
Grandmother Knitting 
* In Folksong mauner 
Ew. An effective sole stop ~ 


JOSEPH W CLOKEY, Op. te, 





Ch. soft 8 


b 


The Cat 


















Old Aunty Chloe 


Like a Negro Spiritual. » 
ch. 





= 
Of these, Nos. 2, 5, and 7 are to my mind the outstand- 
ing movements in point of originality. I 


doubt ii any 
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writer has ever produced such an accurate imitation of 
the eerie sighing of wind in a chimney—and certainly no 
one has ever done it with such simplicity of means; it is 
a gem of realism. THE Cat is pure comedy; “she purrs, 
meows, takes a sip of milk, and goes to sleep!” The meow 
calls for “a squeaky combination”, soft, but as outlandish 
as possible: try a string or the Vox Humana without 
Tremulant, with a soft Mixture and super coupler. 
I quarrel a little with the Allegretto section (“she takes 
a sip of milk”) on the score of over-length; it is nice 
musically, but the humor suffers. Burlesque is a form of 
humor that demands conciseness, and I feel that this sec- 
tion is a bit drawn-out; I have several times cut the last 
score of page 19, interesting though the sequences are, 
lest the humor become attenuated. The feline “goes to 
sleep” with delicious fidelity. 

The suite closes with a bang-up essay in toccata form 
called THE KETTLE Botts. It is a bit of a pity that the 
Composer saddled this title on such a pulse-accelerating 
piece of writing, for, as one reaches the splendid final 
pages (crescendo to full organ) the thought will obtrude 
that the kettle under observation must have been the 
boiler of Pacific 231. The piece starts “in the picture” 
but half-way through passes completely out of its title. 
The criticism is wholly of the title; musically it is a 
fresh, vigorous and effective toccata. 

The other four movements are well contrasted and 
quite characteristic, though less individual. The CHEER- 
FUL Fire is a neat little thing in 6-8 time. GRAND- 
FATHER’S WoopEN LEc is a rather conventional horn- 
pipe, and again I question the wisdom of the title. Is 
the organ world ready for any and all descriptive sub- 
jects? I doubt it, and I too have sinned in like manner! 
The ecclesiastical background of the organ persists, in 
spite of the movie, et al., and the law of association still 
remains one of the strongest of all laws. As yet the or- 
gan is not, in the minds of most people, a concert in- 
strument, and “many a weary river will flow to the sea” 
before the change of attitude does come. I will have 
faith that the organ will some day be a full-fledged con- 
cert vehicle, popular in the best sense of the word—just 
as are the piano and violin today. Some day! 

In 1924 appeared the Mountain SKETCHEs, issued 
under separate covers only. There are three of these: 

jagged Peaks in the Starlight 

Wind in the Pine Trees 

Canyon Walls 

In performing this trio of sketches I usually arrange 
them in the numerical order 2-3-1, thus placing the vig- 
orous CANYON WALLS between the two quiet numbers, 
and reserving the JAGGED Peaks (to my taste the gem 
of the trio) for the final impression on the listeners. 





This latter piece (1517) properly played, will exert a 
powerful effect upon an audience:.that flattering condi- 
tion popularly described as “getting “em so quiet you 
could have heard a pin drop”, can be easily realized with 
this composition—and indeed much more than is implied 
by the old bromide. I use a far more involved registra- 
tion than is indicated, usually something like this: 

Sw. Vox Humana, Trem. 

Gt. Erzahler, Trem., Harp at sub pitch only. 

Ch. Unda Maris, Trem. 

Ped. Soft 16’, Sw. and Ch. to Ped. 


Sw. to Gt. 8’, Ch. to Gt. 16-8-4’. 

Play on Great, and as climaxes are approached add 
one or two soft stops on the Swell only. The effect, due 
to the sub and super coupling of the soft Celeste, and 
due also to the three Tremulants (which are of course set 
to operate at different speeds in my own instrument) js 
one of exquisite, shimmering color, to which the Harp 
sub adds a subtle percussion. Treated thus we obtain a 
very lovely piece of impressionism, especially if we try 
to forget that we are playing an organ, and try to think 
of the tempo flexibility that Frederick Stock would em- 
ploy, were he doing this piece with the string section of 
the Chicago Orchestra! The middle section of the piece 
«s best treated more conventionally for sake of contrast, 

In the WIND IN THE Prine Trees the theme is mainly 
a study in consecutive triads over a pedal-point, relieved 
by a little rippling figure for the left hand; not a startling 





thing (1518) in point of originality, but quite adequate 
to back-up what the title suggests. A piece that the 
average audience will enjoy. 

Canyon WALLS must have been inspired by one of 
those places where the composer says he has taken a 
flivver “places where they said it couldn’t be done!” 
There is an elemental, rugged mood to this thing that 
speaks of the great out-doors. Doubtless we all agree 
that music cannot actually describe the varied aspects ci 
nature: only a spatial art may accomplish that! But 
there is plenty of proof that the composer who knuws 
and loves nature, and communes with her, is often able 
to create a type of music redolent wiili he~ infinite charm 


Gt 


F 
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and majesty. In Canyon WALLS we have (1519) a te 
flection of the panoply of colors, ihe towering mountain 
sides, the immensity of scope—ail those qualities that 
combine in a great canyon. If there is a sisghtly 
MacDowellish flavor to the first theme, what matters it’ 
Few men have worshipped at the siiuine of nature more 
ardently than did MacDowell. 

The second page of Canyon WALLS carries several 
typographical errors. There are several high C-sharps 
above manual compass (!) wluch the composer assurcs 
me were intended to be A-sharps, and the last chord oi 
the second score fas an ettoiecs F-flat; the latter 
error would be obvious to anyone, but the C siiarps 
above manual compass for a moment made me wonler #! 
the Composer were kidding the organ fraterni*)' He 
does turn off a neat verbal jibe, occasionally! A 

There is a lapse of three years between the copy™snts 
of these Mountain SKETCHES and the SyMp:oNIC 
Piece for piano and organ, the latter appearing in 1°". 
There is indication of development in the Compose him 
self that would suggest the passing of a much greater 
period of time. 

Writing effectively for the piano and organ (Wo 
some” is a difficult undertaking. The composer shoul! 
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have the idiom of both instruments literally at his finger- 
tips. He should score eaca part so thai i: is interesting 
to the one who plays it, and necdlcss to say the sum total 
of the two parts must have appeai to the audience. There 
are a lot of complicated problems in dynamics to con- 
sider: even the use or mis-use of the damper pedal must 
be estimated. The SympHonic PIEcE gives abundant 
evidence that Clokey knew precisely what he wanted to 
do, and was aware of the dangers to be avoided. I per- 
sonally consider this to be not only the finest instrumental 
writing that Clokey has yet done, but in every way the 
finest composition for piano and organ yet produced. 

Movement One is titled DraLocue, and develops from 
two short themes: the first based on a descending C- 
minor scale, the second merely a rising major scale. The 
presentment of these themes is closely imitative and 
canonic, and entirely devoid of padding. The themes 
are quite as austere as many of Franck’s (by no stretch 
of the imagination could they be called “tunes”) but the 
web that results from their inter-weaving is charming in- 
deed. Excerpt 1390 shows the opening measures. 


uff 


and at moderate speed 


Sw. Flutes, 


Movement Two is a lovely Romance. The organ 
announces (1501) the first theme, a pensive solo for 
French Horn in five-four time over an ostinato harmony; 


uf 


1 


followed by a little whole-tone-scale bit for Orchestral 
Oboe, after which the piano repeats the first theme with 
arpeggiated accompaniment. The middle section of this 
movement is a restless dialogue in 12-8 time for the two 
instruments, which works back to a broad re-statement 


& 


1391 


of the 5-4 theme, subsiding to a pianissimo ending. No. 
1391 shows an episode leading from the 12-8 rhythm back 
to the 5-4 theme. 

Movement Three is a SCHERZO, tempo direction “quite 
fast”, beginning as in excerpt 1502. There is a slight 
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- ture, free from vacillation or uncertainty. 
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suggestion of MacDowell in this movement, not a ques- 
tion of melodic or harmonic reminiscence, but a similar 


a> 


tang that springs from the rhythm and mood. It is a 
movement that will arouse the most lethargic of audiences 
—a masterpiece of brilliant writing for the piano-organ 
duo. Excerpt 1392 is taken from the eighth page where 
the organ has an imitation of the theme. 


139 


Movement Four, INTERMEZZO, offers a deeply-felt 
theme of tender simplicity, announced (1393) by the 
piano; the simple harmony gains color from added sec- 
onds, and soon the organ enters with a melody for Oboe 


139 3p 


8’ and 16’, the piano carrying on the rippling figure. 
Page 40 offers an interesting study in nicely adjusted 
sonorities for the duo. The second theme (1503) is 
marked “solemnly, but not mournfully”, and suggests 


uf 


ws! fs! fem! [! fame! fol fee! foe 


sotto : 
Solemaly, but not mournfully 


mp Prench Horn, or Heed 


150 


Brahms in mood: a rich, dark-colored theme, fraught 
with suspense. The development offers considerable 
dialogue after which the first theme is re-stated minus 
figuration, the Composer—sure in his mastery of dyna- 
mics—relying on cleverly planned and easily realized 
color in the organ part. 

The last Movement, No. 5, is labelled briefly Fucue. 
But what a fugue! Vital in material, close-knit in tex- 
It begins as 
in excerpt 1504. Harvey Grace once applied the phrase 
“of the most relentless description” to one of Widor’s 
fugues: there is just a suspicion of censure in that re- 
mark, so I shall not borrow it for use here! Excerpt 
1394 shows a treatment on page 51. With the exception 
of two measures on page 52, where the counterpoint be- 
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Majestically, but with all possible 





comes a trifle heavy, this is unquestionably one of the 
finest virtuoso pieces of writing in the entire concerted 
repertoire of the organ. Furthermore, it will “bring 
down the house”, as the theater has it; and just how 
many fugues do you know of which this can be said? 


1394 





This entire Piece SYMPHONIC is, in my judgment, one 
of the very best things ever written in America. More- 
over, and speaking from a wide experience with the 
piano and organ combination, I would award it the palm 
as the best thing yet written for the duo. Every organ- 
ist worthy of the name should be able to present it with 
the cooperation of a competent pianist. It will be a dis- 
grace if this work is not presented at an early A.G.O. or 
N.A.O. Convention. Surely someone is artist enough to 
be willing to share the honor with a pianist! 

The most recent Clokey work, at the time this is be- 
ing penned, is a suite of four pieces under the title 
SKETCHES FROM Nature. It is an uncommonly skill- 
ful piece of craftsmanship, presenting a widely varied in- 
ventiveness, and offering the player a nice field for color 
effects. And yet I find myself a little disturbed by a 
change of style in matters deeper than craftsmanship, 
et al. I cannot find the Clokey of the LEGENDE, Woop- 
LAND IpyLL, SYMPHONIC Piece, nor yet of the choral 
work, THE Vision. There is a sophistication, an easy 
self-consciousness, that suggests the idiom of the com- 
poser of incidental music for the theater. Indeed my 
first reaction, on reading the work through, was to won- 
der: “Has the man gone Hollywood?” 

By this I do not imply that the suite is cheap or tawdry. 
Rather is it that we miss a quality that has in the past 
been characteristic of Clokey—something that is suggest- 
ed by the French term “spirituel”, or by our own some- 
what hackneyed term “mystical.” 

Moreover, it is my conviction that music bearing, and 
striving to illustrate, such titles as “An Angry Demon” 
transcends the normal idiom of the organ. I did not 


think so ten years ago, as my own stunt of sketching 
a Carnival Show amply demonstrates! And I still think 
that in the concert hall there is a place, yes, even a need, 
for that sort of thing. But the normal surroundings 
of the organ, unfortunately, are ecclesiastical, and in 
those more or less hallowed precincts Angry Demons 
Heaven preserve me from be- 


seem a bit out of place. 


ing considered a purist (I who wrote the first frankly 
humorous music for the organ!) for I have small re- 
spect for the timidly conventional; the point is rather 
that, under present conditions, a composer limits his 
chances of being heard. the moment he steps outside the 
definite limits the church has for centuries imposed upon 
the organ. 

The whole suite SKETCHES FROM NATURE seems to me 
of, by, and for the theater. It suggests to small s\m- 
phony of the modern picture house, and if it were my 
own composition I should re-score it for that far-larger 
audience. 

I dislike ending this review “on a minor note”, by 
speaking thus frankly about Clokey’s latest suite, and | 
fear that I may have given the impression that it is a 
mere piece of “effect-writing”, technically finished but 
barren at the roots; such is emphatically not the case. 
Nine-tenths of the organ writers of the day could be 
proud to sign the work—for virtuosity in the use of 
scores of rhythms, indeed, if not for other things! 

It has been said that “one cannot have Puritan ances- 
try with impunity!” I would say also that an organ 
composer scarcely dare have a sense of humor! Ii he 
does possess such a sense, it will doubtless lead him into 
paths along which his audience may be loath to follow. 
As long as we continue to find ninety-nine organs out 
of a hundred located in churches, this factor will have to 
be considered. 

What the future will bring from Clokey’s pen cannot 
be foreseen: personally, I hope it will spring from the 
same roots as did the LEGENDE, WoopLAND IDyLL, Sym- 
PHONIC Piece”, and the choral work, “THE Vision.” 
The Composer is certainly one of the most significant 
men of the times, and the standard he has maintained 
assures his works one of the bright niches in the halls 
of modern organ composition. 


a 

—ADDENDA— 

Not by Mr. Nevin 
CoMPETITION has been the theme running through my 
mind for the past few weeks. Here is a good place to 
ask: How many organ builders have we in America who 
would be willing to write so favorable a review of the 
organs of some other builder, as Mr. Gordon Balch 
Nevin, the composer, has written of the works of Mr. 
Joseph W. Clokey, a competitive composer? Some 
years ago I told Mr. Nevin I considered his WILL 0’ THE 
Wisp his finest composition. I was reprimanded; possi- 
bly condemned too. 

The frankly humorous. descriptive, ear-tickling organ 
music has—if I may be pardoned for differing with 4 
man whose music is known all over America—a place 
in the organ literature of today, and it’s not because 0! 
the theater either. I cannot forget the incident of many 
years ago when I was requested to play as a service pre- 
lude a composition I had played at a Monday recital; 
the request’came from the chairman of the music com- 
mittee, a devout man if ever there was one; the piece 
was MacFarlane’s ScorcH Fantasia. I cannot even yet 
reconcile that request with my feeling of personal |ittle- 
ness every time I wade through certain frankly Scotch 
tweedling passages in that piece. What are we going t0 
do about it? We have a’ public that wants this stuff; 
we'll grow more prosperous if we supply it in a degree 
at least; we’ll grow more tightly wedged into our use- 
less groove of narrowness if we refuse to supply at least 
a part of the need, for after all is said and done, we are 
not educators and leaders but entertainers, and we can 
entertain half the time, even when we must reserve the 
other half to assume the capacity of preachers. 
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herewith review Mr. Clokey’s SKETCHES FROM 
N.TURE—with apologies to Mr. Nevin. It will do no 
harm. My readers will have Mr. Nevin’s article before 
he realizes what I’ve been up to, and it will then be too 
latc for him to withdraw his manuscript. I'll merely 
ge: another lecture, that’s all. But my readers will have 
a knowledge of just what this delightful set of pieces 
contains. 

PIPES OF PAN is the first movement from the SKETCHES 
FROM NATURE. Excerpt 1504 showed the theme of noth- 
ing less than a Fugue, about which Mr. Nevin was flat- 
teringly enthusiastic. Now excerpt 1505 shows anything 
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but a fugue. It is the opening of Pires or Pan. Any- 
body would write music like this, certainly ; but there are 
very few who could begin with music like this, pass it 
along through music like 1506, and finish a four-page 
piece without monotony im any measure, without becom- 
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ing cheap or trite in any measure. For a church? Never. 
It’s entertaining music, of a high order of structural 
and inspirational merit, for entertainment purposes, not 
in the sense of the jazz of today but in the sense of Wag- 
ner’s music dramas, Tchaikowsky’s Nut-Cracker, 
Brahm’s Hungarian Dances, and—though it’s slightly 
lame—Bach’s Fugue like a Jig. I beg Mr. Nevin’s par- 
don for being so enthusiastic about entertaining music ; 
and evidently it doesn’t help me any to remind him that 
I’m still enthusiastic about the entertaining music he 
wrote. If either Mr. Clokey or Mr. Nevin could not 
do anything else, it might be a pity; but Mr. Nevin has 
written and published a Sonata for organ which is a 
masterful mixture of thematic musicianship and musical 
inspiration, and Mr. Clokey has written a SyMPHONIC 
Pirce ending up with a Fugue. 





507 














DRIPPING SPRING begins as in 1507, with a lot of wet- 
ness but not much dripping. But it grows along, with 
not a trace of monotony, and in 1508 has already begun 
to crip and even sparkle in the sunshine. Simple, to be 
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sure ; anybody could write music like this. But the point 
is that there are exceeding few who could write a six- 


_ page DrippinG SprinG and not be deadly dull before the 


sixteenth measure brought forward the problems of the 
seventeenth. It’s not this time merely to be contrary 
that I persist in liking this set of four pieces. They are 
genuinely entertaining, genuinely beautiful, and when we 
torgive the composer of organ music for turning his back 
on profundity for a moment, we can detect very much 
technically masterful writing which only a skilled com- 
poser could produce. 


Ps 





Solo 





150 








TwiLicht Motu begins deadly dull, as any moth is 


likely to be. No. 1509 shows how dull it can be. But I 
suppose when we see the world as a twilight moth is 
likely to see it, when we flit around the electric light bulb 
without being burned to death like our ancestors were 
around open candles, when we take a sip of dew, whisper 
sweet nothings to a lady moth, and take life pretty much 
as we find it, it won’t be any more dull than this six 
pages of music; for excerpt 1510 shows what can be done 
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when a musician, instead of a button-hole-maker turned 
jazz-writer, takes command of the latent frivolities of 
melody, harmony, and rhythm and works them up into 
something ephemeral, tasty, and sweet. Here again we 
have an infinite variety of texture, all of it making en- 
tertaining music, all of it wrought by a master-hand. 
What if it is but beautiful? At any rate it’s not dumb. 
Since it takes all kinds of music to satisfy a world, how 
good it is that master musicians are willing to supply 
some of each kind. 
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An Ancry Demon approaches through 1511—maybe 
as angry as Mr. Nevin ought to be when he beholds what 
Again, no monotony, 


the reader now holds in his hands. 
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4 
in spite of every invitation to be monotonous in handling 
such a subject and such a theme. Excerpt 1512 shows 
some genuine organ writing; the orchestra can do things 
like this, but the mono-colored piano cannot; it takes the 
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organ with its wealth of strings and brass, not to men- 
tion the flutes and diapasons, to handle ideas of this 
kind. 

Anybody who wants to have a good time, who wants 
to rest his brain after a long battle with a fugue or so- 
nata, who wants to make his audience chuckle now and 
then, who wants to hear that buzz an audience resorts to 
in a sedate church after a number that has particularly 
reached the spot—any such organist will have many 
happy moments playing with this set of pieces. There 
are no technical difficulties for the fingers, though there 
are many pages that look impossible; the Composer is 
an organist himself and all his effects can be obtained 
easily and naturally by the fingers. In fact I would rate 
this work as only moderately difficult—certainly not 





very difficult, nor even difficult ; just moderately difficult, 

They would be superb in a theater—if there are any 
theater organists left on the bench. They would be even 
finer on a concert program, to add sugar and spice. They 
would be outrageous in church on Sunday at any service, 
though I think that if my devout old music commit: :e 
chairman were to request it I would gladly play all fcur 
movements for the children at any service in the year 
when the children were in church and listening to the 
organ as they are in many churches—the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian in New York, for example—listening to scr- 
mons that are playful, theatrical, make-believe, humoro:is, 
witty, and anything else but deadly dull. What diffcr- 
ence is there? 

—T. Scott BunrMan. 








THE LARGEST CASAVANT 
Console of the new Casavant Organ in the new Royal York Hotel in Toronto, Canada, which was 
heard by the N.A.O. in the joint convention held there with the Canadian College of 
Organists. This is said to be the largest hotel organ in the world, and it may 
safely be said to be the finest organ Casavant ever built—which 
to many is high praise indeed. 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


—THE VIBRA-HARP— 

N INVENTION that 

might be termed as the 

French say “La dernier 

cri’—which may be rough- 

ly translated in Chicago 

fashion “the last shriek”’—is, so far 

as the organ is concerned, the new 

Vibra-Harp which J. C. Deagan 

Inc. have recently perfected for in- 
stallation in the organ. 

In one of my earlier articles on 
the tonal design of small and moder- 
ate sized two- and three-manual 
organs, I spoke of the fact that it 
ha’ become an almost universal ex- 
perience in advising church com- 
mittees that were about to purchase 
a new organ that the three stops they 
insisted on having first of all were 
Vox Humana, Harp, and Chimes. 
I remarked that this triology seemed 
to be inevitable in the modern 
American organ, no matter how 
modest its size and cost. This 
phenomenon at first caused me con- 
siderable amusement, and later em- 
barrassment, because with limited 
funds and space there seemed so 
many more important things to pro- 
vide. As I grow older, and I hope 


wiser, I take these ideas much more 
for granted, and I am beginning to 
realize that, after all, our American 
public are entitled to have what they 
want to hear in an organ, and not 
necessarily an organ of thoroughly 
sound tonal design. I have harped 
at length on soundness of design, as 
exemplified in English organs, and 
for the benefit of my conservative 
friends, I am following this article 
next month by a most mid-Victorian 
19th Century conservative article en- 
titled ‘Great to 15th”, which should 
be quite to the liking of all reac- 
tionaries and those who view with 
alarm any new thing. 

This month I am following my 
bent for new things in organs, so 
that Senator Richards and Mr. 
Losh, who recently were in Chicago 
and did me the honor of hearing 
several organs I have had a hand in, 
will not report as they did to a 
mutual friend, “Barnes is all right 
but he is too conservative”. 

While these gentlemen are 
scratching their heads and worrying 
over seven-octave keyboards, 
Melody Touch 100” Tubas, combin- 
ation action for thousands of stop- 
tongues and the like which are to be 
in the “World’s Greatest” organ at 
Atlantic City, let us turn our atten- 
tion to another innovation, the 
Vibra-Harp. 


If we grant that every modern 
American church organ is going to 
have Harp, Chimes and Vox 
Humana, no matter what else, it 
then becomes of considerable im- 
portance that these be as fine and ef- 
fective as they can possibly be made. 
Particularly, the percussions are 
usually not made by the organ 
builders but are supplied to the trade 
by a few high class firms. One of 
the leaders in this field is J. C. 
Deagan & Co. They have recently 
developed a new percussion instru- 
ment known as the Vibra-Harp. I 
must admit the first time I heard one 
was in a cabaret, but I was greatly 
attracted to and charmed by the 
tone. 

The instrument differs in no es- 
sential respect from the regular 
steel-bar Marimba Harp with re- 
sonators that Deagan has made 
vast quantities of, that have proved 
so satisfactory in the modern or- 
gan, especially wh2n enclosed in 
the Choir or Swell expression 
Chamber. This new Vibra-Harp 
differs from the regulation Harp 
by having aluminum instead of 
steel bars. These appear to create 
a tone of much greater sustaining 
powers than the ordinary steel- 
bar Harp.. It may be played and 
used in precisely the same manner 
as the regular style Harp for 
chords and arpeggios, and prod- 
uces the same type of lovely tone, 
with greater sustaining power. 
This involves dampers of necess- 
ity for playing rapidly changing 
harmony, though the older type 
Harps were frequently built with- 
out them. 

For the benefit of those readers 
who are not familiar with the man- 
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ner in which the harp effect is 
produced, it should be stated that 
the metal bars of various pitches 
that are struck by padded ham- 
mers, produce very little tone, un- 
less this tone be reinforced by a 
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ter more clear. It should be noted 
that some of the metal bars have 
been removed to show the discs 
more clearly. This vibrato gives 
the tone a living, vibrant quality 
that I believe is unique in the per- 
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lation harp in the church servi 
and for recital work the vibrati:; 
attachment will certainly add 
new and very interesting effect, 
My compliments to the Deag:: 
Company for developing this very 
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Newly developed organ percussion by J. C. Deagan Inc. that adds an element of 
great warmth and richness to the modern organ 


resonator beneath each metal bar, 
of the proper length to reenforce 
the tone of the bars that are struck. 
These resonators consist of sheet- 
metal tubes of varying diameters 
and lengths, capped at the bottom 
and open at the top; the bigger 
ones look like a baking powder 
can, only of polished nickel. 

Now in the Vibra-Harp we have 
some additional mechanism. Just 
under the metal bars and at the 
top of the resonater tubes a series 
of metal discs are inserted, that 
are made to rotate on a shaft. The 
effect is very much like that of a 
damper in a stove pipe that is 
turned round and round. The ef- 
fect of rotating these discs is to 
alternately increase and diminish 
the tone of the metal bars by first 
nearly nullifying the effect of the 
resonators and thén allowing the 
full resonance to re-appear. This 
rotation of the discs is fixed at a 
speed to make a most pleasing 
vibrato to the tone. 

The illustration we reproduce 
herewith will make the whole mat- 


cussion field. When the motor is 
turned off, which can be easily 
done by any one of half dozen dit- 
ferent kinds of controls, the ap- 
paratus is arranged to have the 
discs stop at the point where the 
the maximum resonance is prod- 
uced from tke resonators, so that 
when the instrument is used as an 
ordinary harp effect nothing is lost 
in efficiency. 

Now as to whether this type of 
tone can be called ecclesiastical or 
churchly I don’t know. I do know 
it is very beautiful and that so 
great an artist as Mr. Firmin 
Swinnen and so artistic builders as 
the Aeolian Company have added 
the Vibra-Harp to the scheme for 
the great organ that they are 
building for Mr. du Pont’s estate. 
I am contemplating changing the 
Harp in my organ at home to this 
type, and I am sure it will be ab- 
solutely ideal for residence, the- 
ater, and concert work. I can see 
a legitimate purpose in placing this 
most ingenious invention in church 
organs, as it can be used as a regu- 


beautiful percussion; I know the 
organ world is going to hear more 
and more of it. 

It is possible to make the size of 
the discs considerably smaller than 
the resonators, so that when the) 
are rotated the wavering is not 
so pronounced. This type would 
be the more suitable for church and 
residence use, where only the more 
reserved and subtler effects are re- 
quired. The biggest possible \1- 
brato would be desirable in thi- 
ater organs where only the more 
pungent exaggerated effects are <e- 
sired. This should certainly prove 
a valuable and distinct addition to 
the percussion tone in any org.n, 
and with this last modificai.on 
should make it adaptable to «ny 
purpose. 

I know there has been quite a 
bit of discussion pro and con ‘e- 
garding the organ Tremulant. -\s 
the feature of the Vibra-Harp » ‘ts 
vibrato it is but natural that it .'s0 
should come in for discussion. _ 

I believe a great deal of the is 
like of the organ Tremulan. 1s 
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raceable to its excessive use in 
-ertain organs, or rather I should 
soy, the degree of the Trémulant 
tect. 

It seems to me that a moderate 
ite of vibrato (from a mechan- 
ial standpoint, I mean) could 
not possibly be objectionable to 
anyone; in fact, as mentioned in 
Mr. Schwab’s article in the June 
issue of this magazine no soloist 
e cher vocal or instrumental (aside 
from the organ) could possibly ac- 
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quire a reputation for greatness 
without the judicious use of a cer- 
tain amount of vibrato. 

The Vibra+Harp as_ regularly 
made for hand playing is built with 
a maximum degree of vibrato, for 
this seems to be what the percus 
sionist playing the instrument by 
hand desires. But it can be furn- 


ished virtually with any degree 
Tremulant by reducing the size of 
the discs. 


The Organ Architect 


The Possibilities of a Profession that Must Combine 
a Builder’s Factory Experience and a Player’s 
Practical Knowledge and Artistic Taste 


By TYLER TURNER 


HOUGH not wishing to in- 
trude in any way upon the 
opinions of those in other 
branches of the organ pro- 
fession, it has seemed only 

right that something be said con- 
cerning the middle-man problem, 
with an effort to determine his 
duties. 

The best vindication of his exist- 
ence to our knowledge is set forth 
in the excellent “As They Like It, or 
a Winter’s Tale of an Organ Sale”, 
by Mr. James Emory Scheirer which 
appeared in the April issue of T.A.O. 
Anyone, even remotely connected 
with an organ sale or purchase, will 
recognize in it the usual line of 
“moonshine” applied to the pur- 
chasers of organs. Unfortunately it 
still sells organs, although it prob- 
ably would not sell anything else. A 
builder remarked sometime ago: “A 
pair of shoes is soon discarded, but a 
cheap organ remains year after year 
to shriek its inferiority to successive 
congregations.” Yet in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, organs are bought on 


NOTE: Mr. Turner’s article is print- 


ed as a valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion of a vital problem; the reader will 
not necessarily interpret it as the policy 
of this Department—whether it is or not, 
has no importance. The important point 
is that Mr. Turner contributes further to 
‘the relief of the builder from the inter- 
terence of totally incompetent “architects” 
who are not architects in any sense of the 
term and who damage, not benefit, any 
church that puts confidence in them. The 
bui-lers themselves may be considered, so 
far, the only true organ architects, with 
the few exceptions already noted in these 
pac.s; but inasmuch as the builder’s prof- 
ito: loss is vitally concerned in every de- 
cision made, and inasmuch as the pur- 
cha.cr is in many cases unscrupulous and 
grasping, as well as quite ignorant, the 
operations of a true and independent or- 
gan architect will work equally to the 
benefit of both purchaser and builder, as 
Mr. Turner clearly shows in his discus- 
sion.—THE Eprror. 


conditions which would never be ac- 
cepted in any other sale. If com- 
petitive companies were compared 
minutely, detail for detail, material 
for material, and tone for tone, there 
would be many startling revisions of 
our present. prejudices. 


That an organ committee is inade- 
quate to the complexity of an organ 
purchase will be admitted by any or- 
ganist or salesman. The fact that 
but few of the many fine organ 
builders in America have very fre- 
quent opportunity to prove that they 
can build instruments of quality is 
not in itself startling, but when one 
sees that they cannot, because of the 
purchasing method, the organ-archi- 
tect problem is more obvious. Or- 
gan builders are not in business for 
charity. The purchaser who insists 
on quantities far in excess of what 
is allowed by his appropriation, cuts 
his own throat, and the builder has 
but one alternative. Fortunately 
some companies will refuse to tamp- 
er with contracts which are under- 
priced. They are able to do it be- 
cause of years spent in building 
what the public believes to be a repu- 
tation. The only danger there, is 
that what is a reputation to the pub- 
lic, may prove to be only well-man- 
aged publicity. 

Then comes the matter of quality. 
Of what does it actually consist? 
Certainly of tone, balance, and build- 
up. Of these Senator Richards has 
already treated in his excellent paper 
on Tonal Design in the July issue of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. But 
there is much more to be considered. 
The mechanical side is quite as im- 


.portant as the tonal. The competent 


architect must be capable of giving 
careful thought to the chest action, 
the crescendo motors, the wind sup- 
ply, cables, contacts, relays, magnets, 
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combination action, as well as to the 
stoplist and its adaptability to the 
church, the services, the music re- 
quirements, the chambers which are 
allotted, and the allowance upon 
which it is to be bought. All these 
considerations should receive atten- 
tion, yet they are generally waved 
aside by the committees in charge of 
such matters. The organ builder 
would not have it so, but time cannot 
be spent in educating committees. 
The purchaser buys in terms of 
quantity and expression; the builder 
lives or dies in terms of profit and 
loss. They are different languages, 
and a translator is needed. 


The details of quality are innum- 
erable. Often their value is more 
environmental than intrinsic. So it 
is with the builders. One can often 
do a very creditable job in one loca- 
tion, and not in another. How much 
does the purchaser know about this? 
Often one builder can do good work 
if allowed by the purchaser. How 
often does the purchaser allow it? 
The lure of names in the stoplist 1s 
great, and generally overbalances the 
quality of seeming details— which 
mean the difference between success 
and failure in the completed installa- 
tion. Do committees realize this? If 
they were to realize it, could they 
correctly judge the different ele- 
ments ? 

Getting back to the actual consti- 
tuents, we have a vast mass of tech- 
nical items with which only one who 
has studied organ building from all 
angles, is fully conversant. Types of 
action and voicing differ radically 
in their application to different in- 
stallations. Types of chest action 
are, or should be largely determined 
by the money available. The instru- 
ment built at a cost of $3,000 should 
have quite a different equipment 
from that costing $10,000. Certain 
standards of quality in materials 
should always be present, and when 
sufficient funds permit, the systems 
of chest action may be of the finest 
type. When there is barely enough 
to purchase the necessary pipe-work, 
some ingenuity is needed. Quality 
should always be present, and can 
be, if the cost is lowered by simpli- 
fying rather than cheapening. 


For example: In the smallest in- 
struments, a certain amount of uni- 
fication is generally present: if du- 
plexing is used, relays eliminated, 
and the combination action simpli- 
fied, everyone saves, and the instru- 
ment is quite as serviceable as under 
ordinary conditions. One not ac- 
quainted with technical details is in- 
capable of handling such a matter. 
He who can build the most for the 
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price is generally chosen, and must 
of necessity “take it out” on the in- 
strument. The purchaser loses, not 
the organ builder. Most builders are 
sufficiently inclined toward their 
craft to build as fine an instrument 
as they can, but they cannot do it 
when a misunderstanding public 
makes unreasonable demands. 

But if the lack is on the part of 
the purchaser, it is a wholly natural 
condition. The organ committee has 
no more time to study organ building 
than has the building committee to 
study the details of architecture. 
There is but one way out, and the 
number of poor organs installed 
yearly is forcefully pointing out the 
fact to those whose money is repre- 
sented. 

An Editorial in these pages says in 
part, speaking of the middle-man: 
“Against this wrong kind of inter- 
ference we of the playing profession 
must protect our builders—and only 
we can protect them, for the pur- 
chaser is a babe among wolves, and 
helpless.” Those who have seen this 
“wrong kind of interference” in 
operation, will realize that those who 
comprise the class of “middle-men” 
are practically all organists, and that 
when the independent organist is 
consulted, the case is the same; the 
only difference being that the or- 
ganist “gets his” occasionally, while 
the middle-man makes a business of 
getting it. 

That there are more in the busi- 
ness who know nothing of the work 
which they undertake, than those 
who do, must be admitted. But it 
has. little to do with the case. No 
one can conscientiously support a 
man in a position which he is unfit to 
occupy, whether it be that of organ 
builder, player, or architect. There 
is no vindication of the organist’s as- 
suming the title of architect without 
the knowledge to back it up. Neither 
is there any excuse for the builder’s 
fighting competent organ architects. 
As pointed out in an Editorial in 
T.A.O., the competent architect will 
be a life-saver to the conscientious 
builder in saving him against com- 
petition with inferior materials and 
workmanship. 

So far as our knowledge extends, 
no one has taken the trouble to de- 
termine just exactly what the duties 
of the organ architect are. It is ac- 
cepted that he writes the stoplist. 
There, one might believe, his duties 
ended. 

It is to his lot to consider the im- 
mense amount of detail, to weigh 
carefully the merits of the different 
instruments for the particular instal- 
lation, and to stipulate all points 
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MR. DONALD S. BARROWS 
Founder and President of the new Rochester Organ Co. 


necessary to making the instrument 
as perfect as the building, chambers, 
and appropriation will allow. Com- 
petent attention will be given the ac- 
tion, the wind supply, and the struc- 
tural lay-out, as well as the tonal 
scheme. The consultant will act 
more as a check on the purchaser 
than on the builder; the result will 
be an instrument of which the build- 
er can be proud, as well as a good 
business investment for the client. 

The organist is generally antagon- 
istic to the consultation of any one 
from without his baliwick. There is 
no reason for it. The consultant’s 
business is to grind the organist’s ax, 
and he can naturally do it far bet- 
ter than can the organist. This is 
only reasonable; it is the architect’s 
business. 

So far as the builder himself is 
concerned, the architect can only in- 
crease his success. The quality of 
organs in general will be higher be- 
cause they will be bought by those 
who know. With the higher quality, 
will have to go a higher price. There 
will be a correspondingly greater 
margin of profit. 

One builder has already express- 
ed, in both his advertising and his 
catalogue, his good-will to the organ 
architect and his willingness to co- 
operate with him. Others may well 
follow his example, for surely, 
though slowly, the purchasing public 





is learning that the purchase of an 
organ is a complicated matter, and 
the only assurance of a safe invest- 
ment and adequate results for the 
expenditure is in the consultation of 
one who has made the matter a pro- 
fession, and whose profit or loss is 
not at all concerned with any of the 
details of the organ nor with how 
much the purchaser gets or how the 
builder gives it to him. 


ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
NEw Firm oF OrGAN BUILDERS 
INCORPORATED 
Mr. Donan S. Barrows, vice-presi- 
dent of The Symington Co., and the 
Gould Coupler Co., manufacturers 
of railway equipment in Rochester 
and Depew, N. Y., designer of the 
Reformation Organ, built by the 
Buhl Organ Co. and recently pre- 
sented in these pages, has at last 
turned his avocation into a vocation 
and has organized and incorporated 
the Rochester Organ Company, with 
headquarters in Rochester, N. Y., 
and Opus 1 is already uider 
course of manufacture. This srst 
Rochester Organ will go to St. Thom- 
as’s Episcopal Church of Roche: ter. 
It is understood that the Reforma- 
tion instrument finally decided the 
Rochester group to negotiate with 

the Buhl Company. 
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MR. PAUL C. BUHL 
President of the Buhl Organ Co. and Vice-president of the Rochester Organ Co. 


Mr. Barrows has been “an organ 
fan since the proud day when at the 
age of seven he sat on the bench be- 
side his big brother and drew four 
stops at the climax of the postlude”. 
In 1928 he received the A.A.G.O. 
certificate, ‘Shaving taken the ex- 
amination out of curiosity”, and has 
been increasingly active in recent 
years as advisor and designer “for 
harassed friends who had blithely 
assumed the responsibility of buying 
organs”. He is the inventor of “a 
number of devices for the ameliora- 
tion of the organist’s lot”, a lawyer 
by training, but an engineer and 
amateur musician by preference. All 
these activities will be enlarged, 
without relinquishment of his nor- 
mal business and civic duties. 

Mr. Barrows, prime mover behind 
the new Company, weighed the prob- 


lem of building a new factory or. 


using an already-existing plant, and 
decided in favor of the latter, with 
the result that the Buhl Organ Co. 
factory at Utica will do the manu- 
facturing. Mr. Paul C. Buhl is vice- 
president of the Company, retaining 
his post as president of the Buhl Or- 
gan Co. Mr. Buhl learned the trade 
in Germany and came to America to 
assist the late Mr. Steere, becoming 
superintendent of the Steere plant. 
In i905 he beame junior partner of 
Barnes & Buhl, and later the senior 
Partner in Buhl & Blashfield. Mr. 


Buhl combines the mechanical in- 
genuity of the trained organ builder 
with the keen sense of musical color 
and quality of the skilled voicer. 
Thus we have the happy situation 
of existing forces quickening pace 
and enlarging their scope, rather 
than the less desirable situation of 
the entrance of entirely new forces. 
The policy of the Company will be 
largely governed on the principle of 


accepting orders where the condi-. 


tions permit the installation of satis- 
factory instruments, rather than of 
seeking business indescriminately. 
Mr. Barrows has long been kept 
busy in the capacity of friendly or 
official guide in the complicated 
process of buying organs; he is 
merely changing these same services 
into the more exact commercial 
phases. His many friends who 
know of his work, will want Bar- 
rows Organs, while the friends of 
Mr. Buhl, and those familiar with 
the past work of his Compafy, will 
want Buhl Organs, and both groups 
will now find their requirements ful- 
ly met by the Rochester Organ. 
There will be no loop-holes, no 
arguments with salesmen, no sub- 
stitutes. What Mr. Barrows speci- 
fies, will be built, as specified. In 
this connection the official announce- 
ment says: 

“The policy of the Company de- 
mands that organs which we build 
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shall be correctly designed for their 
respective classes. Whenever possi- 
ble unit ranks playable at several 
pitches will be covered by stronger 
straight ranks of the same family. 
. . - In particular the Pedal depart- 
ment must stand on its own feet 
without the permanent necessity of 
coupling to make it come through, 
which is characteristic of thousands 
of organs bearing the plates of build- 
ers who know better but have not 
had the opportunity of insisting on 
the proper balance between divisions. 
Nobody remembers who the organ 
‘architect’ was, but the builder’s 
name-plate remains. . . . While the 
organist or the president of the 
Ladies Aid Society can have all the 
solo stops they are willing to pay for, 
there are some other things which 
the organ must have or it will not be 
a Rochester Organ.” 

While the present building opera- 
tions will be carried on in Utica, just 
as soon as conditions warrant it a 
factory will be provided in Rochester 
to manufacture certain of the spe- 
cialized action parts, and “the ulti- 
mate plan will ‘probably mean 
specialized manufacturing plants in 
both cities”. 


Royal York 


Casavant Builds Five-Manual 
from Toronto Hotel 


@w ERY FEW AMERICANS 
? would rejoice to see an 
, important contract for an 
) unusually large organ go 
to a builder beyond our 

own confines, and we may confident- 
ly say that just as many Americans 
from below the Canadian border re- 
joice equally heartily to see the great 
Royal York Hotel organ built by a 
Canadian firm of organ builders, 
especially since Casavant Brothers 
were the builders. Not only is it a 
large instrument to the eye but it is 
actually a large organ in content, 
numbering 111 actual ranks of pipes, 
which the organist may use, how- 
ever, only in 84 entities or voices; 
there are 7304 pipes, plus percussion. 
The manuals are the usual 61-note 
compass but the chests are universal- 
ly 68-note, with an occasional 61- 
note limitation on the 2’ voices. A 
discussion of the technical features 
of the stoplist belong to other writ- 
ers, but the present one cannot but 
vastly admire the practical and mus- 
ical richness of the stoplist, and note 
with regret that the Great is unex- 
pressive, while at the same time not- 
ing with an equal degree of delight 
that the Tuba Mirabilis of the Bom- 
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barde Organ is also unexpressive. 
We can imagine the effect of this 
Tuba Mirabilis added, from unen- 
closed chest, to the ensemble of the 
rest of the organ. 

That the greatest hotel organ in 
the world should be built by a Cana- 
dian firm and housed in a Canadian 
hotel was probably not the motive 
behind the migration of the N.A.O. 
for a convention in Toronto, but it 
ought to be the cause of friendly 
rivalry among salesmen south of the 
border in an effort to sell an equal- 
ly solid organ to some great hostelry 
in the States. Grove Park Inn, at 
Asheville, N. C., has long been fam- 
ous for the attention lavished on its 
organ-recital hours, when not an au- 
to was permitted to move within the 
yards of the Inn; but that was a 
comparatively small organ and re- 
citals on it are no more, since it is 
already being installed in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Asheville. 
It is to be hoped that sue similar 
but slightly lesser degree of attention 
will be given in the Royal York to 
the use of this great Casavant Or- 
gan. 

While we are on the subject, it 
might be excusable to point out that 
manifestly something must be wrong 
somewhere when the organ and or- 
ganist lose out completely, as at 
Asheville. It certainly was not the 
fault of the organ itself, for its 
builder’s name was guarantee of its 
quality. It was not the fault of the 
organists’ ability, for some of our 
finest players have been resident- 
recitalists at the Inn. It may have 
been that the uncomfortable restric- 
tions the management placed upon 
the guests during the progress of any 
recital brought them to an adverse 
state of mind and gained not respect 
but disfavor for the organ, and it 
may have been that the interference 
sometimes offered by the manage- 
ment against semi-popular or even 
semi-classic requests made by the 
guests themselves also made the pro- 
grams unpopular; but the prob- 
ability is that music in a hotel must 
be very light and entertaining, or it 
will arouse indignation instead of 
enjoyment, and doubly. aggressive 
and unpleasant is music played loud- 
ly. At any rate we hope, for the 
future of the organ builder and the 
organ player, that the Royal York 
will be able to profit by the experi- 
ences of others and will find a per- 
manent use for its magnificent or- 
gan, not a transitory. 

—T.S.B. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Royat York Hore 
Casavant Brothers 
Readers will observe that the 


Note: 
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manual organs are entirely Straight, 
while the Pedal is augmented; in the lat- 
ter, the usual method of these columns 
is followed and each stop derived from 
any foundation register is given the name 
of that register. 

The usual simple abbreviations are 
used to indicate Pedal, Great, Swell, 
Choir, Orchestral, Bombarde, Voice, 
Rank, Stop, Borrow, and Pipe. Incident- 
ally, it was a pleasure to prepare the fol- 
lowing stoplist for these columns because 
of the care Casavant Brothers gave to 
the correct spelling of the various 
register-names; the only deviation from 
Audsley’s rules in his Organ Stops, which 
is the only standard thus far authorita- 
tively set, was in the matter of using 
Spitzfloete as two words instead of one. 
If the builders used the same precision 
and care in the building of the organ as 
evidenced in the preparation of their 
stoplist—and they undoubtedly did—the 
Royal York organ must mark a mile- 
stone of progress, in Canadian organ 
building. 


NM: R. S.: B. P. 
rt 6. 9. 23. 16. 396. 
G: 20. 26. 22. —. 1761, 
S: 19. 26. 21, —. 1761. 
C: 17. 20. 19. —_. 1346. 
0: 14. 16. 19. _. 1088. 
B: 8. 14. 8. —. 952. 
84. 111. 112. 16. 7304. 
PEDAL: V6. .R 9. 5S 23. 
32 Diapason* 12 
16 Diapason One 56w 


Diapason Two (Great) 
Dulciana (Choir) 
Violone 44 
Gamba (Orch.) 
Bourdon 44 
Clarabella (Great) 
Bourdon (Swell) 

10 2/3 Quint 44 


8 Diapason One 
Violone 
Bourdon 

5 1/3 Quint 

4 Diapason One 

IV Mixture 128 

32 Bombarde 


16 Bombarde 68 
Trombone (Bomb.) 
Bassoon (Orch.) 
Bombarde 
Bombarde 
Chimes (Orch.) 
Bass Drum 
Snare Drum 
Tympany 

Tympany Roll 
*Derivation not indicated 


GREAT: V 20. R 26. 

16 Diapason 68 
Clarabella 68 

8 Diapason One 68 
Diapason Two 68 
Diapason Three 68 
Dolce 68 
Hohlfloete 68 
Rohrfloete 68 

5 1/3 Quint 68 

4 Octave 68 
Principal 68 
Flute Harmonique 68 
Flute d’Amour 68 

2 2/3 Twelfth 68 

2 Fifteenth 61 

III Mixture 204 

V Harmonics 340 

16 Tromba 68 

8 Tromba 68 

4 Tromba 68 
Harp (Orch.) 
Chimes (Orch.) 


00 


S 22. 








SWELL: V:19,. R 26,. S 21. 
16 Geigen 68 

Bourdon 68 
8 Diapason 68 

Geigen 68 


CHOIR: V 17. 


16 
8 


hm 29 209 


3/ 


on 


ORCHEST.: V 14. 


16 
8 


III 
16 


16 


BOMBARDE: V 8. 


16 
8 


5 1/3 
4 
VII 


To 

Pedal 
Great 
Swell 
Choir 


Comb’ons: P 8. G8. S8. C8. O08. » 


Viola da Gamba 68 
Salicional 68 
Voix Celeste 68 
Clarabella 68 
Stopped Flute 68 
Octave 68 
Flauto Traverso 68 
Superoctave 61 
Mixture 272 
Cornet 340 
Trumpet 68 
Trumpet 68 
Oboe 68 
Vox Humana 68 
Clarion 68 
Harp (Orch.) 
Chimes (Orch.) 
Tremulant 
R 20. S 19. 
Dulciana 68 
Diapason 68 
Dulciana 68 
Unda Maris 68 
Melodia 68 
Spitzfloete 68 
Flute Celeste 68 
Dulcet 68 
Lieblichfloete 68 
Nazard 68 
Harmonic Piccolo 61 
Tierce 61 
Dulciana Mixture 272 
Contra Fagotto 68 
Trumpet 68 
Clarinet 68 
Clarion 68 
Harp (Orch.) 
Chimes (Orch.) 
Tremulant 
R 16. § 19. 

Gamba 68 
Grossgamba 68 
Gamba Celeste 68 
Viole d’Orchestra 68 
Viole Celeste 68 
Grossfloete’ 68 
Quintadena 68 
Octave Viol 68 
Concert Flute 68 
Cornet de Violes 204 
Bassoon 68 
Cor Anglais 68 
French Horn 68 
Orchestral Oboe 68 
Harp 
Harp 61 
Xylophone 37 
Chimes 25 
Castanets 37 
Tremulant 
mu S 8. 
Trombone 68 
Tuba Mirabilis 68 (Unenclos¢ 
Stentorphone 68 
Trompette Harmonique 68 
Tuba Sonora 68 
Quint Horn 68 
Octave Tuba 68 
Mixture 476 

COUPLERS 41 

4’ 8’ 


ee GSCOB 
GSCOB SCOB 
S_OB OB 
GSCOB GS OB 
O 
B 
ACCESSORIES 


Couplers 4. Tutti 8. 


Reversibles : 


G-P. S-P. C-P. O-P. 


SG. C-G. O-G. B-G. S-C. 
Full Organ. 
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Crescendos: S. C. O. B. Register. 
Tutti Cancel. 

Adjuster Piston. 

All Crescendos to Swell Shoe. 
Pedal Pistons to Great Pistons. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
First PRESBYTERIAN 
Austin Organ Co. 
Specifications by Mr. Herpert Brown. 
Stoplist by Mr. Brown in collaboration 
with Mr. Ropney SAyLor, organist of 


the church. 

V. S. B. Fr. 
P 6. 8. 36. 28. 345. 
G 22. 24. 33. 9. 1512. 
S 34. 42. 35. , 2802. 
ic 19. 19. 37. 14. 1327. 
ai, 10. 10. 10. —, 730. 
N 8. 8. 8. —. 560. 


99. 111. 159. 51. 7276. 

The. usual abbrevations are used for 
Voice, Rank, Stop, Borrow, Pipe, Pedal, 
Great, Swell, Choir, L for Solo, and N 


for String. 
PEDAL: V6 R8. S 36. 
32 Bourdon 
Quintation (Choir 
16 Diapason 56w 


Diapason (Great) 
Violone 44m 
Gemshorn (Great) 
Sub Bass 32w 
Bourdon 61w 
Bourdon (Swell) 
10 2/3 Bourdon 
8 Diapason 
Violone 
Gamba Celeste 2r (Solo) 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (Swell) 
5 1/3 Bourdon 


4 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Ill Mixture 96m 
12-15-17 
32 Bassoon (Solo) 
16 Trombone 56r 


Posaune (Swell) 

Bassoon (Solo) 
10 2/3 Bassoon (Solo) 
8 


Trombone 

French Horn (Solo) 
4 Trombone 
; Chimes (Great) 
STRING: 


16 String (Anc.) 

8 String (Anc.) 

Ecuo: 

16 Diapason (G-E) 
Bourdon (G-E) 
Gedeckt (S-E) 

8 Bourdon (G-E) 
Gedeckt (S-E) 

Chimes (S-E) 
GREAT: VoS8; - R S4- 'S 93: 


32 Quintaten (‘Choir) 

16 Diapason 61m 
Quintaten (Choir) 

8 Diapason One 61m 


Diapason Two 61m 
Diapason Three 61m 
Dulciana (Choir) 
Gemshorn 73m16’ 
Claribel Flute 61w 
Doppelfloete 61w 
Concert Flute (Choir) 
Flute Celeste (Choir) 

4 Octave 61m 
Flute 61wm 

2 Twelfth 61m 

2 Fifteenth 61m 

Ij Mixture 183m 
Large scale 

16 Tromba 61r 

8 Tromba 6ir 


™~ 
Pr 
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Clarion 61r 
Harp (Choir) 
Chimes 25tb 
Celesta (Choir) 
Tremulant 


Ecuo: 


16 


4 
2 
2 


@ 


Bourdon 61w 
Diapason 73m16’ 
Dulciana 61m 
Gamba 61m 
Gamba Celeste 61m 
Clarabella 85w 
Clarabella 

2/3 Clarabella 
Clarabella 
Trumpet 61r 
Tremulant 


SWELL: V 34. R 42. S 35. 


16 
8 


9 
uv 


Bourdon 73w 
Diapason 73m 
Gamba 73m 
Salicional 73m 
Voix Celeste 61m 
Voix Seraphique 61m 
Aeoline 73m ‘ 
Aeoline Celeste 61m 
Rohrfloete 73w 
Dolce Flute 73w 
Octave 73m 
Flute 73wm 

2/3 Nazard 61m 
Flautino 61m 


Ill Dolce Cornet 183m 


Vv 
16 


Ec 
16 


mt he 


— 
— 


12-15-17 
Chorus Mixture 305m 
Posaune 73r 
Trumpet 73r 
Cornopean 73r 
Oboe 73r 
Vox Humana 61r 
Clarion 61r 
Tremulant 
HO: 
Gedeckt 73w 
Cor d’Nuit 73m 
Cor d’Nuit Celeste 73m 
Dolce 73m 
Unda Maris 61m 
Flute 73w 
Flute Celeste 61w 
Fernfloete 73m 
Flageolet 61m 
Echo Cornet 183m 
12-15-17 
Corno d’Amore 73r 
Vox Humana 61r 
Chimes 25tb 
Tremulant 


CHOIR? 'V’ 20. R19: . S37. 


16 
8 


cs 


7 


ee 
DBD ate 19 19 


oe 


Quintaten 
Violin Diapason 73m 
Dulciana 73m 
Unda Maris 61m 
Viole d’Orchestre 73m 
Viole d’Orch. Cel. 73m 
Quintaten 97w32’ 
Concert Flute 73w 
Flute Celeste 61w 
Spitzfloete 73m 
Gemshorn 73m 
Flauto Traverso 73w 
2/3 Nazard 61m 
Piccolo 61m 
3/5 Tierce 61m 
1/7-Septieme 61m 
Mixture 
Clarinet 73r 
Corno di Bassetto 73r 
Orchestral Oboe 72r 
Oboe Clarion 6ir 
Harp 61b 
Chimes (Great) 
Celesta (Harp) 
Tremulant 


Ecuo: Duplexed from Swell-Echo 


16 


Gedeckt 
Cor d’Nuit 
Cor d’Nuit Celeste 


Dolce 
Unda Maris 
Flute 
Flute Celeste 
Fernfloete 
Flageolet 
Echo Cornet 
Corno d’Amore 
Vox Humana 
Chimes 
Tremulant 
SOLO: V 10. R10. S 10. 
8 Gamba 73m 
Gamba Celeste 73m 
Flauto Maggiore 73w 
4 Orchestral Flute 73w 
16 Bassoon 85r32’ 
8 French Horn 73r 
English Horn 73r 
French Trumpet 73r 
Tuba 73r 
4 Clarion 61r 
Tremulant 
STRING ANCILLARY: V 8.R8.S 8. 
16 String 73r 
8 String One 73m 
String Two sharp 73m 
String Three 73m 
String Four sharp 61m 
String Five 61m 
String Six flat 73m 
4 Salicet 73m 
Tremulant 
ACCESSORIES 
Couplers: Po. Gis. S6. Co L 6. 
Comb’ons 73 
Reversibles 8 
The Echo Organs are also controlled 
by a separate 3m console in the gallery. 


ae 
Drei > 
a 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CaRNEGIE HALL 
Geo. Kilgen & Son 

Note: Through the courtesy of the 
Builders we are able to present the list of 
stop names of the new organ for one of 
the most famous concert halls in the 
world. In the July pages of this magazine 
will be found some interesting facts 
about Carnegie Hall; in the present stop- 
list the * marks the stops whose deriva- 
tion is obscure in the data at hand. Un- 
fortunately this robs the instrument of 
the technical interest it would otherwise 
have, but we believe our readers will none 
the less be glad to see the stoplist even 
though they do not have sufficient infor- 
mation upon which to base a_ serious 
study of the instrument, and will be 
grateful to Dr. Eversden for furnishing 
the information upon which the follow- 
ing has been compiled. The organ is 
scheduled for dedication September 30th. 
Through the courtesy of the builders we 
are able to show the console in these 
pages and use as our Cover a drawing of 
Carnegie Hall, the ‘City’s most famous 
concert and studio building. 
V 53. R62. S110. B 51. P 4528. 
PEDAL: 
32 Diapason Resultant* 

Bourdon Resultant* 
16 Diapason One 32 

Diapason Two* 

Violone* 

Sub Bass* 

Gamba* 

Gedeckt* 
10 2/3 Quint* 
8 Octave* 

Bass Flute* 


5 1/3 Quint* 
+ 
XIII Ripieno* 































































































Vil 
32 
16 
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4 
EcuHo: 
16 
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16 


16 
8 
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2/3 


n 
oo Mr ~w 


4 


16 
8 


2 
V 
Ill 
16 

8 

4 


16 
8 


SOLO 
8 


EcHo: 
16 


Ripieno* 
Bombarde* 
Tuba Profunda 
Bombarde* 
Oboe* 
Bombarde* 
Clarion* 


Bourdon 32 

Gedeckt* 

Bass Flute* 
Keraulophone (Echo) 
Flauto Dolce* 
Contra Horn* 


GREAT: 8” 


Diapason Major 73 
Diapason One 73 
Diapason Two* 
Principal 73 
Gamba 73 
Grossfloete 73 
Claribel Flute 73 
Octave 73 

Flute* 

Twelfth 61 

Flute Octaviante* 
Ripieno 305 
Bombarde 61 
French Trumpet 73 
Clarion* 

Chimes (Echo) 


SWELL: 6” 


Bourdon 73 
Diapason Phonon 73 
Viola Diapason 73 
Viole d’Orchestre 73 
Viole Celeste 61 
Salicional 73 
Stopped Flute 73 
Gedeckt* 

Violina 73 
Waldfloete 73 

Flute d’Amour* 
Flautino* 

Solo Cornet 305 
Cornet* 

Oboe 

Cornopean 73 

Oboe 97 

Oboe 

Tremulant 


CHOIR: 6” 


Gamba 

English Diapason 73 
Violin Diapason 73 
Gamba 97 

Viola 73 

Viola Celeste 61 
Clarabella 85 

Gamba 

Clarabella 

Flauto Traverso 73 
Piccolo* 

Grave Ripieno 122 
Corno di Bassetto 73 
Horn 73 

Oboe 73 

Harp (Echo) 
Tremulant 
ag" 

Stentorphone 73 
Grossgamba 73 
Gamba Celeste 61 
Flauto Mirabilis 73 
Flute Ouverte 73 
Tuba 
Tuba Mirabilis 73 
Tuba 97 

Cor Anglais 73 
Tuba 
Chimes (Echo) 
Tremulant-Tuba 
Tremulant 

6” 

Bourdon* t.c. 
Diapason 73 
Keraulophone 73 
Vox Angelica 73 
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Vox Aetheria 61 
Tibia Clausa 73 
Lieblichgedeckt 73 
“Quintadena” synthetic 

4 Fern Flute* 

2 2/3 Nazard 61 

2 Zart Flute* 

16 Contra Horn* 
Vox Humana t.c. 

8 Oboe Horn 85 
“Oboe” synthetic 
Musette 
Vox Humana 73 

4 Horn Clarion* 
Vox Humana 

s Harp 49 
Chimes 25 
Tremulant 
Tremulant-Vox 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Our Lapy or Hoty Sovut’s 
W. W. Kimball Co. 
WV 48) R38. S48. ce SL 


PEDAL: 

32 Resultant 

16 Bourdon 44 

*Gedeckt 

8 Flute 

GREAT: 

8 Diapason 61 
Dulciana 61 
Melodia 61 
Flute Harmonique 61 

SWELL: 

8 Diapason 73 


Salicional 73 
Voix Celeste 61 
*Gedeckt 85 


4 Flauto d’Amore 73 
8 Oboe 73 
CHOIR: 
8 Dulciana (Great) 
Melodia (Great) 
4 Flute Harmonique (Great) 
8 Unda Maris 61 


*The specification of these items is not 
given and may be slightly different than 


here stated. 


—AEOLIAN— 

The exceedingly valuable Register Cres- 
cendo accessory, the Coupler Cut-Out, 
has been adopted for the great organ the 
Aeolian Company is building for the du- 
Pont Estate near Wilmington, Del., 
whose stoplist was presented in_ these 
pages some months ago. The Coupler 
Cut-Out is a device, as our readers will 
remember, that enables the organist to 
use the Register Crescendo at any time 
for any desired crescendo, irrespective of 
any couplers that may be on or off. This 
device, wherever thoroughly understood, 
is almost universally adopted. 

For example, suppose an organist is 
playing a massed string effect on the 
Swell as an accompaniment to the reeds 
of the Choir, with an antiphonal’ solo 
voice, such as Doppelfloete, drawn on the 
Great; no couplers drawn between man- 
uals. Should he touch the Register. Cres- 
cendo it will add various inter-manual 
couplers before it is able to add enough 
registers to afford a crescendo, and 
couplers drawn on such a combination, 
and hundreds of others of similar pur- 
pose, would be fatal, and’ therefore im- 
possible. But with the Coupler Cut-Out 
available, the organist touches the Cut- 
Out and then may use his Register Cres- 
cendo with perfect safety, knowing that 
it will not add any couplers but will, as 
it should, add registers on a steady cres- 
cendo on each manual equally from pian- 
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issimo to fortissimo. Thus the Coupler 
Cut-Out adopted for this important Lonz- 
wood organ will increase the versatility 
of the Register Crescendo to the maxi- 
mum. 
PILCHER 

seh RECENT CONTRACTS 
Livingston, N. J., Northfield Baptist, 2:n, 
“one City, Mo., Wornall Road Baptist, 

= 


Spencer, Ind., Christian Church, 2m. 

Beloit, Wis., First_Presbyterian, 2m. 

Kirkwood, Mo., First Presb. 2m with 
Echo 

ee Wis., Fourth Scientist, 3m & 


San Diego, Calif, Asbury M. E., 2m. 
Atlanta, Ga., West End Baptist, 2m. 
‘The Wornall Road Baptist of Kansas 
City specifies a 3-28 organ of unusually 
musical resources; not only is the entire 
Great expressive but it also has been so 
carefully planned that it affords the im- 
— hae § a necessary 
o the full use of the solo regi ; 
hey = Choir. _ 
e 3m Pilcher recently installed ; 

St. George’s, Hempstead, L. I. is a 
rounded by rich historic associations, St 
George's has had but 15 rectors since 
1702 and still uses the chalice, paten, and 
prayer-book presented to the Church by 
Queen Anne. The present building was 
erected in 1822 and is characterized by 
Colonial lines seldom seen today. Henry 
Pilcher, founder of the firm, began his 
career as an organ builder in England 
two years before the present church was 
built and established his first American 
factory only ten years later. 


REUTER ORGAN CO. 
RECENT CONTRACTS 
A amare, Kans., First Presb., 4m & 


Salt — City, Sunset Mausoleum, 3m 


ae Moines, Iowa, Urbandale Church, 

m. 

Denver, 6th Ave. Community Church, 2m. 

Lufkin, Tex., St. Cyprian’s P. E., 2m. 

Pueblo, Colo., Trinity P. E., 2m. 

Riverside, Calif., Simons Mortuary, 2m. 

Seattle, Brighton Presb., 2m. 

Chicago, Sangamon St. M. E., 2m. 

—- Place, Wash., Adventists Church, 
m 


Seward, Neb., Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, three organs. 

Louisiana, Mo., Church of Christ, 2m. 

Closter, N. J., St. Paul’s Lutheran, 2m. 

An attractive new 9 x 12 catalogue of 
48 pages has been issued, with an 8-page 
leaflet filled with Reuter installations, 
catalogued by church denominations, etc., 
and including a list of Reuter Organs in 
Masonic Temples, colleges, residences, 
studios, etc. The catalogue contains a 
list of eight stoplists from small to large, 
a section of 14 illustrations showing Reu- 
ter Factory processes, an illustrated sec- 
tion of Reuter installations, and a pre- 
fatory section of remarks on “creating 
music.” 

Among the installation views is one of 
the unusually attractive gallery organ, 
with grille work, in the Chapel of_St. 
Catherine’s College, St. Paul. The First 
Presbyterian of Tacoma illustrates a sim- 
ple but unusual installation with pipe- 
work facing the choir-loft, facing the 
congregation, and a third pipe-work case 
on the side wall of the auditorium. [er- 
haps the most striking case-work design 
is that in the Reuter Organ in Moody 
Memorial Church of Chicago, an aidi- 
torium of tremendous size. 
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Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—BEGIN EARLY— 

= N THE JULY issue the Edi- 
tor made a few timely re- 
marks concerning the brand 
of new music which floods 
the market. Ever since the 
war we have heard a continuous 
wail in behalf of American music— 
whether or no. This movement is 
akin to that which led a great many 
folks to join the K.K.K. “America 
ior Americans.” 

Patriotism is a most excellent 
quality. A man would be a fool to 
decry it. But the limits of true 
patriotism should receive considera- 
tion. The question we must decide 
is whether or not the bulk of our 
published compositions will make us 
feel proud that they are American. 
I rather agree with a recent opinion 
that we need more discrimination 
rather than more encouragement for 
native composers. 

The question is often asked, “Why 
is not our musical talent the equal of 
that to be found in Europe”? This 
question is a fair one. On the aver- 
age I would say that talent is about 
the same the world over. One of the 
important differences with us is our 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


point of view towards our children. 
The European parent begins at an 
early age to probe for the possibili- 
ties of a career for his child. Often 
the youngster is prepared to follow 
in the footsteps of his father. Un- 
less some special talent is discovered 
this method is wise. Children know 
what they may expect to become and 
all training is directed to the end of 
greater efficiency. Whether the 
child loses some of his enjoyment of 
youth is a matter that has been 
argued sufficiently. Some of us may 
wonder if we do not err in the op- 
posite direction. 

Surely the American yout’: is sel- 
dom sure of the direction of his 
career at an age when he should be- 
gin serious preparation. The result 
is that years of confused effort in 
preparation for nothing in particular 
wastes much valuable time with the 
average youth. I recall seeing a 
young boy about twelve working on 
books in a small bank in France. He 
was learning the business of his 
father. 

In the music profession an early 
start is of utmost importance. Many 
of our best musicians have not be- 
gun adequate study of their art un- 
til past eighteen. That they have 
gone so far in spite of this is a real 
feat. To develop a technic after 
that age is a task that is stupendous. 





If, on the other hand, a boy or girl 
may begin this work at an early age 
the mind and fingers are much more 
responsive to training. Such a tech- 
nic is bound to be more certain and 
less likely to need constant attention. 

If this is true in the field of in- 
terpretative music it is even more so 
in that of creative musical art. I 
feel that the theory should be taught 
to children who have some special 
musical gift as soon as possible. On 
every side we see singers and players 
whose idea of ‘“‘what it is all about” 
is practically nil. Such musical per- 
formance is about as sensible as for 
a person to learn to read a language 
without the least idea of its meaning. 
How absurd it would be to recite or 
read the poem “Du bist wie eine 
blume” without knowing whether it 
was about a flower or an elephant. 
That is in reality the position of 
thousands who call themselves mu- 
sicians. The technic of composition 
is exactly like that of the pianist. It 
must be firm and free. I believe 
that the chief fault with most of our 
published stuff is that it is written by 
persons without any technic. Until 
we produce composers who are mu- 
sicians of creative genius with suffi- 
cient workmanship to express their 
ideas we are going to continue to 
grind out mediocrities for the un- 
thinking to consume. 

In suggesting the lack of musician- 
ship in our performing members I 
must remind my readers that these, 
are the folks who are presenting 
American music to the public. With 
such limited knowledge what is their 
choice worth? I am sure that here 
is the reason back of the publication 
of these hundreds of new “suc- 
cesses” that appear on current pro- 
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grams. The publishers give us what 
we buy. And our profession buys 
what it THINKs is good with a mini- 
mum of reason behind it. 
Conditions are going to remain 
just where they are as long as the 
profession remains where it is. 
Where is our hope for the future? 
Largely in our public schools. Here 
we have a group of progressive mu- 
sicians who are making vast strides 
in the right direction. Talent is be- 
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ing discovered in children of pri- 
mary school age. Methods are being 
altered in the direction of musician- 
ship. Piano and theory are intro- 
duced for the benefit of the talented 
and the untalented for professional 
development and for general musical 
culture. If we older musicians ex- 
pect to keep in the game we must 
not fall too far in the rear of the 
procession. 


Volunteer Chorus Work 


A Practical Discussion of All the Details of Organizing 


and Maintaining a Volunteer Chorus 
By A. LESLIE JACOBS 


—THE TRYOUT— 
>RDE GUT, alles gut, says 
the old German proverb; 
) but in the building of a 
choir it is probably not true 
" that all’s well that ends 
well. The most crucial step in choir 
organization is the beginning, the 
selection of members. Any group 
is an expression of the ideals of the 
conductor. The director who values 
his reputation will be extremely cau- 
tious in the selection of his member- 
ship. 

Practically all choirs of note are 
selective, and a great many more 
could become much more finished by 
limiting the membership. A definite 
and formal tryout has many advan- 
tages, especially for the director in a 
new locality. It is unwise to change 
constantly the personnel of a choir. 
The director who adds a bass, and 
dismisses a soprano or two every 
week will soon find himself with a 
well deserved reputation for poor 
judgment. The longer a group of 
singers work together, the finer will 
be their performance. To mold 
them into a unit, is the task of the 
director, and to do that, demands a 
vocal and personal knowledge of 
each member. The formal tryout is 
his opportunity to gain that knowl- 
edge. With definite information re- 
garding each applicant, the balance 
of voices and tone quality of the 
group need never become a problem. 
Aside from the practical values of 
the tryout, there is another which 
must not be disregarded. To be the 
director of a select choir is a better 
advertisement than to be in charge 
of an qpen volunteer organization. 
What is reserved for the few, is the 
very thing the many will crave. 

Every director has in mind the 
qualities he most desires in his choir 
members. Some would undoubtedly 
stress vocal qualities as the most im- 






portant. Necessary as good tone 
quality is, I have come to the belief 


that there are two factors more. 


essential than a good voice. In 
meeting an applicant, I look first for 
evidence of enthusiasm or interest 
and intelligence. A person who is in- 
terested will always respond quickly 
and willingly, and certainly intelli- 
gence is as necessary in good sing- 
ing as is correct breathing. Natural- 
ly, a splendid voice is not to be ig- 
nored, but a voice without intelli- 
gence to guide it can easily become 
as much of a problem as a help. The 
ideal singer is the one who has in- 
terest, intelligence and a good voice 
—all three. 

A good chorus voice does not 
mean easy tone production alone. It 
is wise to observe the breathing, 
posture, and to try in a simple test, 
both ability in sight singing, and the 
ear ability. There are some people 
who produce fine tone, but are un- 
able to recognize differences in pitch. 
The vocalist who can sing undis- 
turbed a C-sharp against the C- 
natural of the rest of the chorus is 
not a valuable asset no matter how 
poignant his tones. Then there is 
the one who reads music quickly, 
but has less than an average voice. 
Such a one could become a valuable 
member. Bad posture and_ bad 
breathing are characteristics to be 
found in about 90% of all applicants, 
but if intelligence is there, both 
faults can be corrected comparative- 
ly easily. No one person has all the 
essential qualities of the ideal singer, 
nor can a choir be chosen on the bas- 
is of voice alone. The director must 
weigh one fault against another, and 
make his choice accordingly. 

Before any applications are per- 
mitted, it is wise for the director to 
have well in mind how he will con- 
duct the tryout, and on what basis 
he intends to make his selections. 
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Haste almost invariably makes 
waste. The results are invariably 
discouraging if a tryout is announce 
before interest is thoroughly arous- 
ed. The director must have a cle ir 
estimate of the available material |)-- 
fore he even mentions a tryout. lie 
must have the support of the au- 
thorities and interest of the general 
congregation before he makes any 
decisive move. 

It is in any case advisable to maice 
the tests as seemingly simple as pos- 
sible. The applicant should not be 
ill at ease. A nervous, self-consious 
person is never a good singer. It is 
better not to mention tones, scales, 
or experience. Even the most timid 
feels that he can master a simple 
hymn-tune. Suggest or choose one 
for each applicant. Singing habits 
and tone quality can be judged just 
as well by the “Coronation Hymn” 
as by the “Waltz Song” from “Ro- 
meo and Juliette”, and the native mu- 
sicianship can be distinguished even 
quicker. For sight-singing, any sim- 
ple song will serve. In ear testing, 
the simplest tests are again the best. 
Sound a tone on the piano; hum the 
same pitch, and ask the applicant 
whether the two are the same. 
Sound and hum different ones. Ask 
the same question. Hum a pitch, 
and ask the applicant to hum the 
same one. No elaborate program of 
testing is necessary or advisable. 
The director should if possible be so 
well acquainted with the available 
material beforehand that the tryout 
becomes largely a formality and an 
opportunity to prove his previous 
judgment. 

When all the applicants have been 
tested, those accepted should be noti- 
fied by letter. Let it be known cas- 
ually that those not receiving any in- 
vitation are not accepted. After the 
testing of the applicants, it is best 
to reconsider the data, to observe, if 
that is possible, the record of each 
person, and in general take every 
precaution against mistakes — for 
mistakes in judgment can seldom be 
corrected without unpleasant results. 

Again let me repeat that any group 
is an expression of the ideals of the 
conductor. The conductor who has 
high ideals will choose his medium 
of expression with great care. 
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MORRIS W. WATKINS of Brook vn 
spent the summer in Paris in study with 
Vierne and Widor. He was in the or2an 
loft with Widor for a service and \ as 
“amazed at the fruitfulness of his i- 
provisations. There was at least «¢ 
worthwhile new sonata movement in \ "ut 
he played. Dupre was present, but di! 20 
playing. . . . I understand that both !)u- 
pre and Vierne will visit the States 
fore long.” 
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Salaries Need Revision 
Good Business Management is as Important as Artistic 
Ability in the Creation of Good Church Music 
Fair Salaries are Essential 
By JAMES J. HEALY 


OMMENTING on the 
} work of local choirs I 

have not infrequently re- 

ferred to the inadequate 

—<" singing of the men. It 
has been my experience that the 
tenors and basses of every choir in 
this City of New York, with one 
single exception, are not vocally 
as proficient as they should be; in 
fact, there are important churches 
in New York which boast sets of 
tenors and basses who sing less 
expertly than many sets of men to 
be found in the smaller churches. 


As a result of my comments I 
have been favored with a letter 
from a gentleman who sings in a 
well known church in Manhattan, 
and his viewpoint is so sound that 
it may interest some of the choir- 
masters and -organists, and for 
their edification I am quoting 
from the communication with the 
sincere hope that his complaint 
may receive serious consideration. 
It unquestionably deserves atten- 
tion. The gentleman writes: 

“T have been singing in a promi- 
nent church for over ten years 
past. I have a fairly good voice 
and am a good reader, inasmuch 
as I also play two instruments 
sufficiently well to take part in 
orchestral performances. My 
salary at the moment is $25.00 per 
month, in return for which I must 
attend a rehearsal once a week, 
arise at 9 o’clock Sundays to at- 
tend the morning service, and 
again attend an afternoon service. 
1 have to buy my luncheon on 
Sundays and my dinner Friday 
evenings, pay carfares and spend 
the whole day in New York on 
Sundays. My reward is approxi- 
mately $6.00 per Sunday. Deduct 
my expenses and it leaves about 
$2.00 or less. 

“Thus I am working for a great 
church which has a large endowed 
income, which pays the Rector a 
very large salary and the choir- 
master a salary in excess of $5,- 
000.00 per year, for a maximum 
income of $100.00 per Annum. 
Some of the men who sing with 
me get as low as $15.00 monthly, 
ani but three to my _ personal 
knowledge get over $30.00 and no 
one other than the solo voices gets 
over $40.00. The men of the choir 
sing because they are interested in 





church work, but not for the 
money as a rule; however, the 
lack of decent wages causes indif- 
ference and carelessness, a disre- 
gard for punctuality, and a similar 
disregard for regularity. 

It is little wonder that the work 
of the men is not satisfactory. 
Some of them are chronic stay- 
aways from rehearsals and never 
know their music properly. In 
the choir where I previously sang 
I was paid $17.50 per month. In 
the choir before that, some 15 
years ago, two rehearsals per 
week, heavy services every Sun- 
day, and a choirmaster who de- 
manded the last ounce of physical 
effort, I was rewarded with a 
monthly check for $10.00 

Probably you are unaware of 
the salaries paid locally, if you 


Calendar 
Suggestions 
By R. W. D. 


ANTHEMS 
“Gop so Lovep THE Wortp’—Eville. A 
new anthem with a familiar text. It is 
very short and simple, suitable for a re- 
sponse. (Schirmer 1929) 

“Tue Beatitupes”—Shelley. A new 
setting by a man long popular in our 
church music field. Tuneful and easy to 
sing. Suitable for quartet. (Schirmer 
1929) 

“In HEeAvENLY Love Asipinc’—Speaks- 
Dies. An adaptation of a Speaks melody 
that will find many admirers. Simple. 
Useful for quartet. (Schirmer 1929) 

“A FestiIvAL PreLupeE’—Bach. This is 
a compilation of three chorales in a con- 
tinuous composition. A fine piece of 
work by Albert Stoessel. Recommended 
to all choirs. Not difficult. (Birchard) 

“AMERICA”—Bloch. This short section 
from the recent svmphonv is available 
for patriotic occasions. (Birchard) 

“Direct Corr ANtTiIcHI’—Malipiero. A 
collection in two volumes of ten motets 
and choruses by one of the world’s lead- 
ing composers. They are examples of 
purity of vocal writing which should be 
in all musicians’ libraries. Some alter- 
ations have been made and the. works are 
thus convenient and usable for choirs. 
Composers represented are Ferretti, Lot- 
ti, Monteverdi, Marcello, Luzzaschi, Pro- 
venzale, Stradella, Bassani, Sarti, and 
Galuppi. A valuable contribution to 
church music. (Birchard 1928) 

Some New Orcan Music 
McGrath—A doration 
McGrath—Choral Prelude 
J. S. Matthews—Three Choral Preludes 
on Galilee, Aughton, Angelus-Medita- 
tion. 
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were aware of them it would seem 
that you are unjust in criticising 
underpaid men for failing to reach 
the level of the highly paid men at 
‘ Church where the salaries 
are splendid and the singing of the 
men also splendid, simply because 
that Church hires fine voices at 
fine salaries.” 

This letter gave me much food 
for thought and I immediately 
started on a tour of investigation. 
It would not be evasive to say that 
I have been amazed at the small- 
ness of the salaries paid men in 
the churches of this City. It is 
unbelievable and certainly does ex- 
plain just why some of the tenor 
and bass sections sound as they 
do. 

I found at one large and import- 
ant church the salaries for tenors 
and basses to range from $17.50 to 
$20.00 per month. At a lesser 
known but equally important 
church I discovered that there 
were men singing for $15.00 per 
month, two men were paid nothing 
whatever for their services, and 
the majority received between 
$25.00 and $30.00. 

In an outstanding church I 
learned that $40.00 was the top 
limit for chorus men and that 
many of them did not reach the 
top figure but received salaries 
ranging from $30.00 up. 

In one very small church I dis- 
covered that the chorus men were 
paid $60.00 per month each. This, 
in an almost unknown church 
musically. 

In another small church, equally 
unknown musically, I found boys 
receiving as much as $10.00 month- 
ly and the men getting a straight 
salary of $55.00 per month. 

In a very wellknown church 
downtown the salaries ranged 
from $20.00 to $35.00 per month. 
In yet another more than usually 
wellknown church in mid New 
York the pay scale for men was 
between $20.00 and $25.00 month- 
ly. 

Most of these churches paying 
such low salaries have large choirs 
of men. It would seem to me that 
it would be a much greater invest- 
ment were these churches to have 
smaller sections of men, select fine 
voices and pay better salaries. 

When a choirman is well paid 
he interests himself in his work. 
He has to work well and hard for 
his money, and the choirmaster is 
assured of regularity, enthusiasm 
and punctuality. 

Does anyone ever take up the 
cudgels for the underpaid church 
singer? I do not recall having 
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heard of any choirmaster who 
would admit that his men were 
underpaid. I have heard, with my 
own ears, however, in my younger 
days, choirmasters assuring appli- 
cants for positions in their choirs 
that “the salary is not large, but 
you will receive so much in musi- 
cal training and experience that 
you will love singing here in such 
beautiful surroundings.” 

I personally wonder just how 
many organists and choirmasters 
believe anything of the sort in re- 
lation to their own professional 
work? 

The choir singer who gives up 
one evening a week and his Sun- 
day for the work of the church is 
in my opinion almost-a profession- 
al. Certainly his time is worth 
more than the miserable pittances 
handed out by the churches in the 
greater City. 

A choirman to be worth any- 
thing must have some education. 
He must be a trained singer of 
parts, have a voice, and spend ap- 
proximately three hours on re- 
hearsal night and all day Sunday. 
That sacrifice certainly should be 
worth more than a dollar or two, 
to say nothing of the contribution 
the singer makes to the service. 

Most singers in churches are 
singing to make a little money to 
help out in some way in these days 
of heavy expenses. 

In Great Britain the salaries 
paid men in the important church. 
es and in the Cathedrals is much 
greater in actual cash than the 
salaries paid here in this wealthy 
country of wealthy churches. The 
British Cathedrals advertise for 
men quoting salaries of from £100 
to £125 per annum. That in our 
money would be approximately 
from $500 to $625 per year. Such 
figures are paid by few American 
choirs. And yet in Great Britain 
wages in all other lines of en- 
deavor are very much smaller 
than they are here. For example, 
the average Cathedral organist 
himself averages between £250 
and £350 per year, and mostly are 
paid at the £250 mark. The aver- 
age organist here is badly paid 
comparatively, but there are many 
of the New York Churches whose 
musical directors are paid from 
$4,000 up to as much as $7500 per 
year, exclusive of the extras that 
accrue to all organists in weddings 
and funerals and whatever outside 
work they mav be engaged for. 

But whether or not the organ- 
ist is well or badly paid the choir- 
men of New York unquestion- 
ably are appallingly paid. It is 
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little wonder that only mediocre 
material is available. Men with 
voices would not want to waste 
their time for such salaries as I 
have outlined; it is without doubt 
an imposition on the part of any- 
one to expect these men to sing 
as well as one would expect were 
they to be paid interesting salaries. 
Large salaries would attract fine 
voices. Most of the choirs are top 
heavy with immature and unquali- 
fied adult material which could 
readily be replaced by fewer but 
vastly better voices at a total out- 
lay of not much more than is now 
paid for the unsatisfactory ma- 
terial. 

This is an important topic for 
consideration and it is to be hoped 
that organists and choirmasters 
will give it the attention it de- 
serves. These choirmen, who give 
so much for so little, deserve bet- 
ter treatment; the churches would 
benefit materially in improved 
music, and the choirmasters them- 
selves would also benefit material- 
ly in increased loyalty and enthu- 
siasm of the signers. 

One final advantage. Isn’t it 
quite obvious that if the salaries 
of our singers are raised—which 
can only be accomplished by the 
efforts of the organists themselves 
—sooner or later the salaries of the 
organists must be raised too? Good 
music cannot be bought for little 
money. The churches themselves 
will gain most be securing the 
very finest music within the pos- 
sibilities of their respective bud- 
gets. 


Service 
Selections 





ANDREW J. BAIRD 

REFORMED—POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Schubert—Unfinished Sym. 1st Mvt. 
Schubert—Military March 
“Gloria”—Mozart 
“When Streaming From’—Marston 
“Miriam’s Song”—Schubert 

LEROY V. BRANT 
TRINITY—SAN JOSE 

“Hark My Soul”—Shelley 
“OQ Thou - Traveller”—Noble 
“Lord of All Might”—Mason 

DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 

Brick CHurcH—NEW York 

Hollins—Andante 
Lemmens—March 
Grieg—Spring Song 
Johnson—Evensong 
“Hear O Lord”—Watson 
“Welcome Dear Redeemer”—Franck 
“Come Let Us Worship”—Himmel 
“Hear Thou”—Mendelssohn 
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DR. RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE Baptist—Los ANGELES 
Duffield—Lad Asleep in Flanders 
Kern—March, Victory 
Hastings—Caprice Heroique 
Gounod—Sanctus, St. Cecilia 
Hastings—Prelude Solennelle 
“There is a Blessed Home”’—Huerter 
“God of Our Fathers”—Schnecker 
“A Holy Air’—Scott 
“Even Song”’—Cadman 
“Crossing the Bar’—Marsh 
“Behold I Stand”—Bach 
“God So Loved”—Shackley 
J. WESLEY HUGHES 
First Scientist—NEw RocHELte, N. Y. 
Beethoven—Adagio, Moonlight Son. 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
(St.Qt.) 
Dubois—Fantasie 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
Handel—Largo 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
(Sym. 5) : 
Tchaikowsky—Chanson Triste 
Saint-Saens—Prelude (Deluge) 
Youferoff—Elegy 
Rubenstein—Music of Spheres 
MacDowell—To a Wild Rose 
Schumann—Melody Gm 
Nevin—Canzone Amoroso 
Nevin—Buono Notte 
Wagner—Traume 
Beethoven—Andante (Sym. 5) 
Rheinberger—Vision 
Widor—Andante Cantabile (4th) 
HAROLD SCHWAB 
Att Souts—LowELL, Mass. 
Dunham—Passacaglia Cm 
Dunham—In Memoriam 
Dunham—Andante Cantabile (Son. 4) 
“IT Am Alpha”—Stainer 
“Turn Thy Face’—Miller 
“I Will Lift”’—Baldwin 
“Father Thy Children Bow’—Sullivan 
MORRIS W. WATKINS 
First UNITARIAN—BROOKLYN, N. Y 
Guilmant—Lamento Cm 
“Souls of Righteous”—Noble 
“Greater Love Hath’—Ireland 
“Heavens are Telling’—Haydn 
WM. RIPLEY DORR 
WitsHireE Crest Pressp.—Los ANGELES 
Stebbins—Swan 
Gabriel-Marie—Meditation 
“Sanctus”—Gounod 
“Ho Everyone”—Martin 
Boellmann—Priere 
“Beautiful Savior’—Christiansen 
Improvisation 
Mr. Dorr, organist of Wilshire Pres- 
byterian, was guest organist-director for 
the Wilshire Crest dedication of the new 
Hall Organ, and his Wilshire Presby- 
terian choir officiated. Dr. Dorr is now 
supervising the installation of a Hall Or- 
gan in West Adams Presbyterian, Los 


Angeles. 
NEBRASKA A.G.O. 
FEsTIVAL SERVICE, OMAHA 

Boellmann—Chorale (Gothic Suite) 
“Fierce was the Wild Billow’—Noble 
“Beautiful Savior”—Christiensen 
Guilmant—Canzona 
Saint-Saens—Fantasia 
“All in the April Evening—Robertson 
“Cherubim Song’’—Bortnyansky 
Guilmant—Adagio (Son. 5) 
“Blessed Jesu”—Dvorak (trio) 
“Spirit Immortal”—Verdi (trio) 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Lemmens—Marche Pontificale ' 

The organ solos were played by Le'a 
Turner Darling, Henrietta Rees, Vernon 
C. Bennett, and Louise Shadduck Za!- 
riskie; the following choirs participates: 
Dundee Presbyterian, First Christian, and 
Pearl Memorial M.E. 
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What Others Think 


Propaganda and Publicity are Powerful Instrumentalities 
for the Winning of any Cause—Theater Organists 
Need to Take Courage—and Then Talk 


—y EALOUSLY preaching the 
@ ne gospel of truth has many 
advantages. It both en- 
courages the preacher in a 
solid faith in the things 
he knows are true, and it spreads 
a wholesome propaganda that 
brings to his support many ad- 
herents—and in this world of ours, 
it’s usually the votes that count. 

Now what is the truth in regard 
to the sound-film? Do any of us, 
so emphatically biased in favor of 
ourselves, really know what is 
truth about the possibility of the 
endurance of the present wave of 
canned music? It will do no harm 
to know what others are saying 
and thinking, and it may do some 
good. 

Mr. Ernest Betts, in “Heraclitus, 
or the Future of Films,” says: 

“We have to remember that si- 
lence, far from being a negative 
thing, a mere absence of words, is 
a positive accentuation of the 
other means—gesture, timing, 
facial expression, and grouping— 
by which an actor’s intentions are 
expressed.” 

Signor Pirandello, distinguished 
Italian dramatist, gave an inter- 
view to Italia Letteraria in which 
he said: 

_“We must free the cinema from 
literature. Novel and drama need 
words. The film is the language 
of images, and images do not 






speak. The proper language of 
images is music. We must take 
the cinema out of literature and 
put it into music. Music speaks 
and is understood by everybody; 
and every one, on hearing it, im- 
agines and feels something accord- 
ing to the rhythm and tempo of 
the music itself. There is no need 
of anything else but music and 
sight. The two esthetic senses par 
excellence, sight and hearing, sink 
us into the subconscious, while 
literature springs from the con- 
scious and brings with it, owing 
to the words that are used, sen- 
sations which cannot be under- 
stood by all. 

“To hear the voice of a film ac- 
tor is an absurd conception. Film 
actors are not actual living per- 
sons; they are but larve. Im- 
agine speaking larve; they would 
be terrifying and macabre. Im- 
ages in a film are distant, they 
exist in the places shown in the 
film—houses, woods, valleys, far 
from the place where the film is 
shown. The voice will always 
sound too near the cinema theater, 
in an unnatural and annoying way. 
The cinema was put in the wrong 
track of literature, and now they 
want to put it right by making it 
speak. The remedy is worse than 
the aiment.” 

From England comes another 
voice to proclaim the truth with 























regard to sound devices. The Ed- 
itor of the famous Manchester 
Guardian has this to say: 

“The silent film at its best 
achieves an artistic and emotional 
appeal to which silence is essen- 
tial. Its strength is in its limita- 
tion—in the peculiar force it can 
exercise by conceiving in terms of 
one sense only. There are, and 
unless we are much mistaken there 
will always be, films whose excel- 
lence would be diminished by the 
addition of any sound whatever. 
They were planned for silence, and 
by silence they will live. The liv- 
ing theater, again, will never be 
stifled by multiplication of mechan- 
ical reproductions of its work. The 
world’s great orchestras have not 
been forced to abandon public con- 
cert-giving because the gramo- 
phone and wireless have made 
their music readily accessible at 
second-hand. The painters can 
still sell their canvases despite the 
perfection in reproduction that 
color process has achieved. And, 
indeed, if it were not so creative, 
art would cease to exist.” 

Mr. Barnet G. Braverman, in 
The Film Spectator, goes into the 
theory of moving-pictures and ar- 
rives at virtually the same conclu- 
sion. Says Mr. Braverman: 

“That Charles Chaplin and 
Douglas Fairbanks have held their 
own in pictures longer than other 
players is due chiefly to the fact 
that they have been true to the na- 
ture of the medium, and pursued 
their own course independent of 
producers who never understood 
motion as an art. Intellectually 
and artistically blind to the magic 
cf motion, most producers and di- 
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rectors have utilized the close-up, 
with abandon...... With most 
stars as indifferent to the medium 
as the producers, of course they 
agreed to the use of the close-up, 
and as is known in the industry, 
many stars insisted that contracts 
specify a certain number of close- 
ups in each picture. 


“The more close-ups there were 
without dramatic reason, the greater 
was the neglect of motion. For 
years, the film has been kept from 
functioning in accordance with its 
own inherent nature until audiences 
have tired of the lazy, narrative tech- 
nique and its sentimental absurdities. 
They began to find more drama in 
motion by driving cars, dancing, 
watching ball games, attending prize- 
fights, football games, horse-races, 
airplane meets, than in observing the 
picturization of stage scenes in front 
of stage sets and reading the ex- 
planatory titles that the movies have 
offered. When people discovered 
they could get the drama of motion 
elsewhere than in the movie house, 
the film merchant thought that the 
public had wearied of motion-pic- 
tures. The truth is that compara- 
tively few pictures have been made 
which were mounted in harmony 
with the medium of motion. 

“Instead of realizing the situation, 
correcting it by adjusting production 
to the demands of the medium, or 
better yet, by developing directors 
from the ranks of artists who think 
naturally in terms of images and pat- 
terns, and by encouraging writers to 
plan scenarios in terms of motion and 
life, the producers continued to go 
from bad to worse, and now in their 
last extremity have adopted the dia- 
logue film.” 


Mr. Braverman concludes by sum- 
ming up the points in the theory of 
the motion-picture’s appeal and gives 
his thoughts in these items: 


“1. The medium of cinematic art 
is motion. 

“2. Motion as an art medium is 
self-sufficient and has no affinity to 
such media as words (away with ex- 
planatory subtitles), music (sound), 
speech (spoken titles), or painting 
(color and static design). 

“3. Motion applied to a succession 
of images can transmit thought, 
stimulate emotion, indicate time, 
place, character, sound, speech, at- 
mosphere, physical -sensation, and 
state of mind. 

“4. Motion, when utilized as an 
art medium by artists, has proved 
the motion-picture a major art-form, 
logically independent, inevitably self- 
sufficient, and utterly free of intru- 
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sion by the mechanics of any other 
medium,” 

And now where are we? Colum- 
bus and those few free-thinkers or 
rather clear-thinkers who lived be- 
fore him, could not persuade the 
rest of the world that they knew 
what they were talking about when 
they said the world was round. Now 
if they had had the benefit of the 
scientific and practical knowledge 
any school child has today, they 
might have used these facts and 
gained many friends to think their 
way with them. 

The radio and the telegraph had 
to combine forces in order to carry 
on efficiently. Then they had to take 
the victrola under their wing. It is 
the same in the sound-film industry ; 
too many patents are concerned, so 
the logical course is combination. 
That combination has been formed 
and it is tremendously powerful. It 


will spare no efforts to perfect the: 


sound reproducing devices, and it 
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will perfect them to a remarkable 
degree. Nor will it spare expense to 
put it over on the public as long as 


possible. If it continues to be su., 


perior to the music offered by in- 
dividual orchestras and_ individu: 
organists across the country, it wi 
continue to be accepted by the publi: 
at large. If in the mean time ther: 
comes a demand for the full artistry 
of the silent picture, with all its 
imaginative portrayal in which rea’- 
ity forms no part whatever, the pic. 
tures will come back as they former- 
ly existed. No matter what happens, 
the pictures will have been improve‘ 
by the process, just as the musicians 
also will have been improved. 

At least the situation is by no 
means hopeless, though it would be 
as hopeless to expect the complete 
vindication of the silent film as it 
would seem to be hopeless to expect 
the outright phonograph-scratch of 
the reproducer to completely win its 
universal way. 


Hints on Pedaling 


An Occasional Pedal Note Now and Then Adds Much 
to the Beauty or Otherwise of Music 
By BARBARA BISHOP 


w— OW TO ATTAIN good 
~ pedal technic is the im- 
portant thing and it hinges 
upon two things: 1. the 
left foot; 2. the right foot. 
Most people naturally have these 
qualifications to begin with, so the 
first steps toward technical perfec- 
tion in this line are simple; in fact, 
the organist’s first steps differ very 
slightly, if indeed at all, from those 
of the ordinary human being. 

While still at the creeping stage, 
the organ aspirant discovers that by 
firmly grasping a table, chair or 
davenport, he is able, with.an expen- 
diture of more or less effort, to raise 
himself to a standing position. This 
point won, he becomes bolder, re- 
linquishes his hold, and takes his 
first step, unsupported. Soon one 
step becomes two; thus the founda- 
tion is laid for perfect pedal 
technic. , 

After practising this exercise for 
several weeks the student should be 
able to toddle about at a fair rate of 
speed. If he cannot do this without 
missing, with precision, every article 
of furniture or other household 
equipment which may chance to lie 
in his path, he should wait until his 
judgment and artistic taste mature 
before attempting to walk. 

Before learning to walk, the stu- 
dent should, if possible, be able to 





distinguish between the left and right 
foot. A simple method which has 
found favor with authorities is that 
of tying a pink ribbon on the great 
toe of the right foot, and a green 
ribbon on that of the left foot. The 
problem then resolves itself into the 
simple matter of learning to distin- 
gish between pink and green. The 
student is warned not to allow him- 
self to become discouraged if this 
process continues over a period of 
years. He must, however, for the 
duration of that time be sure to wear 
glass shoes and stockings. I cannot 
say where these are to be found, but 
then that is not the subject of this 
discussion. 

Assuming that the student has 
successfully completed the elemen- 
tary course outlined above, he is now 
ready for work of a more advanced 
type. Following are several simple 
exercises which will be found ex- 
tremely helpful in overcoming all 
pedal difficulties. 

Exercise 1. Sit firmly in the 
middle of the organ bench. Raise 
the left foot straight in the air and 
twirl it rapidly about the head, tak- 
ing care not to disarrange the ea’s. 
Repeat five times with each foot, 
then’ five times with the feet in uni 
son. The student should strive ‘or 
smoothness and ease as well as speed 
and grace. 
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MAKING THE BRAIN WORK 


Mr. William Hoffman set his brain to work on the job of keeping one more organist 
on the bench through the present trying times along Broadway and even got his 
picture in the New York City newspapers for this bit of nonsense. He called it an 
eleventh finger and the newspapers fell for the idea that he could play a melody 
with it. Whether or not it could honestly be used even to put on a stop is question- 
able, but there’s no question about the effectiveness of the stunt in gaining publicity, 
with its resultant box-office values, and a little clever faking’ is all that is needed to 
stab at a stop and get at least something that won’t ruin the sound. Perhaps Mr. 
Hoffman plays on the Great and Swell and uses the forehead-stick to dabble in the 


Choir stops where no harm can be done. 


EXERCISE 2. As in manual-play- 
ing it is oftentimes necessary for one 
hand to come to the temporary aid 
of the other, so in pedal-playing the 
hands often alternate with the feet, 
thus making possible a clean-cut ren- 
dition of certain passages difficult of 
execution by means of the feet alone. 
A special exercise for acquiring 
skill in this department is as fol- 
lows: Sit cross-legged on the or- 
gan bench. Count slowly to ten. 
(The ambitious student has by this 
time, familiarized himself with all 
numbers up to and including ten.) 
After taking the count lean forward, 
allowing the arms to drop easily, so 
that the hands rest lightly on the 
pedals. Play the C Major Scale 
with both hands, the length of the 
pedal board. When this ex. ‘se has 
been mastered, place the feet also on 
the pedal board, and repeat the C 
Major Scale, this time alternating 
hands and feet in such a way as to 
ensure the smoothest possible per- 
formance. Many different arrange- 
ments will, no doubt, occur to the re- 
sourceful organ student. Repeat 
this exercise until dinner time. 

Hand-and-foot work is a branch 
of pedal technic too often sadly neg- 
lected, despite the fact that it is in- 
dispensible in passages such as the 
following : 

Doodle - Doodle - Tum - Did - Ee- 
Oo - Doodle - Do. 

Tum - Did - Ee - Oodle - Doodle- 
Did - Ee - Oodle - Do. 

“XERCISE 3. All exercises must 
be played in strict time. To facili- 
taic matters the student is advised to 
purchase a package of chewing gum. 
The consistent use of the gum will 
enable him, before long, to move his 
Jaws easily in any desired rhythm. 
It then becomes a simple matter for 


Try it for yourself. 


the feet to follow. If in earnest 
from the start the student will prac- 
tise the gum-exercises at every pos- 
sible opportunity, whether at the or- 
gan or away from it. Several of 
these splendid exercises occur in our 
work of nine volumes, “How Not to 
Play The Organ”. We refer the 
student to chapter sixty-five on “The 
Rhythmic Jaw; It’s Relation to Ped- 
al-Playing”. 

The foregoing exercises will aid in 
the development of a sense of humor, 
without which one cannot claim the 
distinction of being a first-class the- 
ater organist. 

A common fault among the organ- 
dabblers of today is the vulgar mis- 
use of the swell-pedal. The student 
should never forget that the swell 
pedal is designed for one purpose, 
and for one purpose only; the artis- 
tic liberation of noise. Hence it is 
imperative that these rules be ob- 
served at all times: 

Never use the swell pedal in any 
of the following ways: 

1. For a mud scraper. 

2. For opening or closing anything 
except the swell box. : 

3. To back out of a driveway 
(Traffic Ord. No. 24, 785, 94614). 

No modern organ is complete 
without the balanced swell-pedal, but 
the student must realize that all the 
balance which the pedal may pos- 
sess cannot compensate in any de- 
gree for the lack of that quality in 
the performer. For developing this 
necessary sense we recommend a 
course in Hop-Scotch (if taken with 
serious intent under the guidance of 
an expert). 

The organist must be prepared for 
any emergency. Dr. Darius Draw- 
knobb, S.O.S.O., the eminent recital- 
ist, states in his “Memoirs” that he 
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was once faced with the necessity of 
playing an entire program without 
the organ bench, this article having 
been unaccountably mislaid. Due to 
his tremendous sense of balance, 
however, Dr. Drawknobb was able 
to proceed with the concert, employ- 
ing both feet upon the pedal board 
as usual. 

Much more might be said regard- 
ing the art of pedaling, but as space 
does not permit, we shall in closing 
simply advise the student to system- 
atically forget all the considerations 
which we have set forth in the 
above, and having done this, to get 
to work!!! 

*S.0.S.0.—Specimen of Standard Or- 
ganist. 
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—ELEVEN FINGERS— 
Moller’s 4m organ in Loew’s State, 
New York, is being played in a 
way new to organs. Mr. William 
Hoffman has devised a head-gear 
which carries a projecting rod, 
somewhat like a fish-rod that 
curves down when a fish takes un- 
due interest in it. Then by mov- 
ing his head he can add stop- 
tongues or take them off, or even 
play a few notes on the top man- 
ual. While it won’t contribute to 
the sanctimonious art of organ 
playing it has already contributed 
emphatically to the even more de- 
sirable art of getting publicity for 
organ and organist; and anything 
that will do this in 1929 is highly 


desirable. 
a 
A GOOD IDEA 
How ONE ORGANIST KEEPS THE 
AUDIENCE INTERESTED 
Mr. Paut H. Forster, the Syracuse 
organist who recently installed his 
own studio organ for practise and 
teaching, has always been resource- 
ful in fighting away the monotony 
that is likely to surround the work 
of the organ in the theater and ulti- 
mately sing it out of sight. In the 
present day, resourcefulness is need- 
ed more than ever. 

Mr. Forster’s plan is a direct ap- 
peal to his audience. The response 
of the audience is quite sufficient in- 
fluence with the box office of any 
theater to keep contracts alive for 
organists. Mr. Forster is organist 
of the Eckel Theater, Syracuse, N. 
Y., and he has worked his audience 
of laymen into the Eckel Organ Club 
through the simple device of induc- 
ing them to make requests for him 
to play their favorite organ number 
on one of his programs. 

First there is the little pink Re- 
quest Card, measuring only about 
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two inches by three, and carrying 
three of the famous dotted-lines, up- 
on the first of which the layman 
writes the name of his favorite num- 
ber, using the other two lines for 
his name and address. This card is 
available to the audience, on a desk 
in the Eckel Theater lobby where it 
is convenient to fill it in and drop 
it in the request box. 

When the cards are collected each 
day, Mr. Forster determines. which 
request numbers he will play and 
when he will play them, and then 
sends the patron a neatly printed 
card bearing the signature of The 
Eckel Organ Club, Eckel Theater, 
Syracuse, New York, with this state- 
ment: 


“Dear Patron: I thank you for 


your request. ...... will be played 
for you in my Novelty during the 
week of ...... I hope you will be 


here to sing with the Organ. Cor- 
dially yours, Paul H. Forster, Or- 
ganist.” 

Every patron who sends in a re- 
quest that is accepted and played by 
Mr. Forster as part of his novelty, 
becomes a member of the Eckel Or- 
gan Club. There were 138,000 of 
the request-cards used during the 
past year, and of these there were a 
sufficient number actually deposited 
in the request-box to require 28,500 
acknowledgment cards ; manifestly it 
is impossible for any theater organ- 
ist to play more than a few request 
numbers each week. There is 
thrown on the screen, with each of 
Mr. Forster’s novelty presentations, 
the name of the “members” of the 
Club whose numbers are being play- 
ed at that performance. 

Though the idea has been in force 
a year, there is an average of about 
4,000 requests each week. Natural- 
ly the management and box-office 
are duly impressed. Naturally an 
organist is retained as a definite feat- 
ure of the program. Mr. Forster 
writes : 

“The newspapers are helping me 
with the idea and are always willing 
to print any data I send them on 
the Club. It also works out to be a 
money-getter for the box-office, as 
it goes without saying that the pa- 
tron receiving a card informing him 
of the date his request-number is to 
be played will be in the audience.” 

Mr. Forester has been elected for 
another term as president of the 
Syracuse Society of Theater Organ- 
ists, which meets each month for a 
midnight meeting and dinner when 
“we all have a real good time to- 
gether”. 

There may be some doubt if the 
plan developed by Mr. Forster could 
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MR. EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR 
An example of a holder of the F.A.G.O. 
certificate who has made good in serious 
organ playing in the theater world. Mr. 
Taylor for some years combined church 
and theater work, then relinquished the 
church activities and gave his entire time 
to the theater. His F.A.G.O. is proof of 
a foundation of solid musicianship. He 
is now organist of the Fox West Coast 
Theaters in Los Angeles. 

be put into effective and successful 
operation on Broadway, but there is 
hardly any doubt of its success in 
the majority of our smaller cities 
and towns, where the motion picture 
theater holds a much more important 
place in the scheme of things enter- 
taining. It will readily be seen that 
two things must be accomplished by 
any plan undertaken by a theater or- 
ganist, if the desired ends are to be 
achieved. - First the audience must 
be made to take an interest in the 
work of the organ and organist in 
the course of the theater’s program 
each night ; and second, the manager 
must be brought to a realization of 
the interest the audience is taking. 
Mr. Forster’s plan has been in op- 
eration for 62 weeks—a pretty good 
test for any plan. The acknowledg- 
ment card is not a penny-postal, but 
is an attractively printed card, mail- 
ed in an envelope for greater em- 
phasis and importance. 


CAPITOL CITY CLUB 
THEATER ORGANISTS OF WASHING- 
TON EFFECT ORGANIZATION 
Asout 50 THEATER ORGANISTS of 
Washington, D. C., met early in the 
summer and organized the Capitol 
City Theater Organists Club, with 

the following officers: 
Harry C. Manvell, President; 
Daniel Breeskin, Honorary Presi- 
dent; 
Alex Arons, Vice President; 
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Irene Juno, Secretary ; 

Arthur Thatcher, Treasurer; 

Harold T. Pease, Sergeant-a'- 
Arms. 

Meetings are held at Union rooi\s 
at 11:30 p.m. the second Monday »{ 
every month. The membership is 
growing with every meeting. Our 
President was one of the delegates 
the A.F.M. National Convention this 
year and was one of two organisis 
present. A picnic at a near-by sho*e, 
and the renting of one of the swim- 
ming pools for a late swim for tie 
Club members and their friends, 
were among the summer entertain- 
ment, while fall and winter activities 
will include dances or banquets each 
month, in addition to a constructive 
program worked out with the assist- 
ance of recognized leaders in the 
music world. 

In an effort to promote a friendly 
spirit and a get-together feeling, the 
President suggested that three mem- 
bers speak at each regular meeting, 
introducing themselves, telling where 
they play, and giving a few remarks 
of general interest. This has met 
the approval of all and some real 
talent for extemporaneous speaking 
has been discovered. 

One of the midsummer events was 
a picnic at Herald Harbor, when 
about 30 cars full of organists and 
their families and friends enjoyed 
the bathing and boating. Irene Juno 
was in charge of transportation, 
Harold Pease in charge of traffic, 
and Harry Manville, president, kept 
a watchful eye on everything with 
especial reference to lunch-baskets. 
With the exception of some flats. 
sunburn, and Harold Pease’s broken 
ankle-bone (due to the baseball acci- 
dent) everyone had a grand and 
glorious time and voted to have an- 
other picnic this season. + 


—EDWIN STANLEY SEDER— 
Mr. Seder’s season of recitals included 
his first tour of the Pacific Coast, re- 
citals in St. Louis, Arkansas College, 
Tucson, San Diego, Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, College of the Pacific, dedicating 3m 
Reuter in Grand Junction, Pueblo, 
Quincy, and Lincoln. Mr. Seder played 
also under the auspices of Kansas Guild, 
Minnesota Guild, and the Winnipeg C 
C. O. Other dedicatory recitals were: 3m 
Kilgen in Chicago, 3m Hall in Aberdeen, 
3m Page in Oak Park, 3m Aeolian in 
LaSalle, 4m Reuter in Chicago. : 

GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, New 
York City, again announces four Ber.lz- 
heimer scholarships “to young men «nd 
women who possess talent but are w th- 
out funds.” Dr. Wm C. Carl is direcior, 
and Willard Irving Nevins is his rst 
assistant in the organ classes. 

HAROLD REEVES of London has 
issued a new catalogue of “old, rare, nd 
interesting” music books, and a catal« sue 
of musicians’ biographies. 
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Community Singing 
An Ideal Field for the Organist and an Opportunity 


to Perform a Service to the Community 
By FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 


»OINING in Community Sing- 
ing awakens people to the 
; Yealization of the power of 
5 music as a language as well 

as an art. Ever since the 
great world war, this language has 
steadily increased in influence be- 
cause of mankind’s bitter need of it; 
it is a medium of much needed ex- 
pression to pent-up and restrained 
personalities; its harmonies have 
soothed many a lonely, sorrowing 
soul ; its message has helped to drive 
animosities from the hearts of men 
and made more nearly possible the 
ultimate solution of national differ- 
ences and problems. 

Perhaps its greatest blessedness 
has been achieved through the emo- 
tional appeal of the community sing- 
ing societies, which have multiplied 
ten-fold since those sad days of his- 
tory. Community singing is of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people; its very name suggests a 
united state of human hearts; it in- 
volves ideals that are friendly and 
wholesome ; it attracts, interests and 
binds. It is a soul food. It is the 
only type of music, expressed in 
different tongues, that the whole 
world understands and loves. It 
unites through its inspiring har- 
monies personal associations which 
make for mutual, universal har- 
mony. When people sing together, 
they learn to know one another bet- 
ter; then they live and work to- 
gy far better than they did be- 
ore. 





Singing participated in by many 
people together, is a wonderful fac- 
tor for fellowship and sympathy; 
through its uplift and enjoyment an 
increasingly large number find a 
remedial grace for this world’s ills. 
Religion then furnishes a _ cure. 
Song interprets life—religion satis- 
fies it. 

The type of our choral directors 
is responsible, in a large measure, 
for the transfiguring and healing 
power of song. With few excep- 
tions, they consecrate themselves to 
their work, seeking only to serve the 
people with the noblest motives; 
they assume their responsibilities 
with seriousness and devotion. Their 
ambition is not a mercenary one, for 
the majority neither ask for nor re- 
ceive material compensation, and 
are quite content to remain out of 
the limelight as much as possible. 
But they do desire to implant those 
musical messages which shall help 
people to live on “the sunny side of 
the hill,” for so long they have 
lived among the shadows! They do 
seek to foster more loyal friendships 
and a truer patriotism, and thus help 
to bring world-weary pilgrims back 
to all that makes life blessed. 

“His eyes were dim with the dust of 
of the mart; 

With woe of the world he was sick 
at heart, 

When, lo! he was met by a mighty 
song ; 

Its surge upbore him above the 
throng ; 
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It left him clean and brave and 
strong. 

Never again shall he hate the mart— 

He longs to give it the song of his 
heart.” 


The ideals of these directors are 
such that their work is needed to co- 
operate with the ministers in the 
stupendous task of lessening the 
perils that surround us. They 
know that often our best possessions 
are at variance with others equally 
desirable; that the artist looks down 
upon the politician—and the politi- 
cian overlooks the poet; the capital- 
ist pities the scholar, and the scholar 
wonders at the merchant; that 
statesmen fail to recognize each 
other; and that philanthropies and 
humanities too often pass as strang- 
ers. For all of this confusion these 
directors seek rexadjustment through 
their own efforts allied with those 
of the church. They are aware that 
when these differing factions meet 
to sing together the right words to 
the right kind of music, a broader 
and saner judgment is developed 
among them, each for the other, and 
that, in consequence, a hitherto im- 
possible comprehension of one an- 
other’s viewpoint is awakened, there- 
by sweeping away many barriers 
which otherwise would never have 
disappeared. They have grasped the 
great truth that when men’s hearts 
soften toward one another they grow 
bigger, and that then they “under- 
stand.” 





Ever since the armistice, most of 
us have been praying for that wis- 
dem which will guide us in our ef- 
forts to prevent future conflicts. 
Community singing will not, of 
course, avert war; but it will power- 
fully arouse all impulses antagonistic 
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to war and dispel hate and give the 
flower of peace a chance to unfold 
within the hearts of men. 

The war taught us many things; 
among them we learned that the 
power of song helped men to cling 
to their sorely tried faith in the 
world’s redemption during those ter- 
rible days even more than in the days 
of peace. From a letter written by 
one of the boys “over there” we 
read “when we hummed or sang to- 
gether in the trenches or elsewhere, 
we felt that God was as near as 
when we prayed!” Together! All 
the more, then, were they one family 
of brothers, with God, their Father, 
enfolding them, giving them higher 
courage and stronger faith. 

We are convinced that the funda- 
mental strength exercised by com- 
munity singing is spiritual in its es- 
sence, significance and effect. The 
great Master gave to us this won- 
derful power knowing that its mag- 
ic would make life’s road smoother, 
more cheerful and we ourselves 
more united as we travel side by side 
the long, hard journey that leads at 
last to that land where “all the mists 
have cleared away” and where the 
light of understanding is perfect and 
eternal. 

“God sent His singers upon the 
earth 

With songs of gladness and of mirth 

That they might touch the hearts of 
men 

And bring them back to Heaven 


again.” 
<4 
ATLANTIC CITY ORGAN 
OFFICIAL REPORT OF PROGRESS IN 
CONVENTION HALL 
By courtesy of Mr. C. Seibert 
Losh, readers of T.A.O. are privi- 
leged to follow,.step by step, the 
manufacture in the Midmer-Losh 
factory at Merrick, L. I., and the 
erection in the vast Convention 
Hall of Atlantic City, of the monu- 
mental organ specified by Senator 
Emerson L. Richards, upon which 
the City is to spend close to four 
hundred thousand dollars. 
The Brass Wind section of 13 
voices, 25” wind, with reed muta- 
tion and Tierce Mixture, has been 
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installed and is in service with the 
No. 2 String Organ consisting of 
37 sets. This No. 2 String Organ 
“contains the first double-languid 
strings ever put in service.” There 
are a large number of sets of these 
and they are tonally scaled in vol- 
ume approximately six times the 
volume of the ordinary string tone, 
but as the building is in at least 
that proportion to other large halls 
it is considered a necessary ratio of 
volume. 

The control passes far beyond 
anything ever planned for Floating 
String. Organs, as it is available 
on all the manuals in its full capac- 
ity with regular couplers and is ad- 
ditionally available as a Violin 
Solo on the Melody Touch with 
any other material and also may 
function with Melody Touches, 
both bass and treble, on its own 
material and is provided also with 
Pizzicato, which functions with or 
without the Melody Touch. These 
provisions create a whole new mu- 
sical fiield for Floating String Or- 
gans and this No. 2 String Or- 
gan will lead, in volume and flexi- 
bility, any other provision hitherto 
contemplated. 

These first departments of this 
organ are being provided with 
steel swell-shades in order to avoid 
obstruction of the opening by the 
ordinary wooden shade and also to 
avoid the large element of absorp- 
tion, especially of the harmonics, 
which occurs in wood shades, and 
thus avoid the damped and dull ef- 
fect of material enclosed with the 
ordinary wood shade, even when 
the shades are open. These shades 
are much narrower than the wood- 
en shades and move on ball bear- 
ings and are expected to function 
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with far greater speed than the or- 
dinary swell effects. 

H. Vincent Willis, grandson « { 
Father Willis, and son of the in- 
ventor of double-languid pipes, in 
the development of which he pa:- 
ticipated, has joined the Midme.- 
Losh organization and is in char; e 
of the production of the doubl.- 
languid strings and similar specia - 
ties of his own. 

A complete organ shop is to ie 
set up in Convention Hall for t! ¢ 
construction of the 64’ and tle 
larger 32’ pipes, and other parts, 
including the manufacture and 
voicing of many of the special re,- 
isters, such as the 100” reeds. This 
is intended as an exposition of 0 
gan building art along with the 
general exposition purposes of this 
wonderful building. This is a 
method associated with practically 
all of the very great organs of the 
world, having been standard in 
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Modern Scientific Organ School | 


A restricted School with no arbitrary courses ot 
study, but individually designed courses, made 
after a careful psychological study of the capaci- 
ties and needs of each pupil. 

Special attention is paid to the creative instinct, 
and a great deal of emphasis laid on, and help 
given in, improvisation. 

Musicianship is emphasized over mere techni- 
cal proficiency, altho the latter is not neglected. 


Fall Opening on Sept. 23rd 
For terms and dates address 
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ROCHESTER 
ORGANS. 


A NEW AND DISTINCTIVE PRODUCT 
UNDER A NAME WHICH STANDS FOR 


QUALITY 


BUILT BY AN ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURING ORGANIZATION 
STRENGTHENED IN PERSONNEL 


N subsequent advertisements we shall illustrate and describe in detail the character- 
istic mechanical and electrical features of our instruments but in this initial pre- 
sentation we wish merely to set forth the fundamentals of our policy and design. 


For small or medium sized organs we believe in the proper utilization through in- 
telligent unification of the lighter voices at pitches other than their respective funda- 
mentals. The refusal to do this would deprive the organist of many legitimate com- 
binational possibilities, and organs should be built for organists and not to exemplify 
widely disputed theories. 


In every organ bearing our name plate there are present the essential straight 
stops in each tone family necessary to produce a satisfactory ensemble without octave 
couplers. To win an order, we will never derive an “octave” from the only Great 
Diapason or submit as suitable for Divine Worship, a unit scheme of six or eight ranks 
stretched to fifty or more stop keys. Not all the testimonials in the world will pro- 
duce musical sounds from gang-switches. 


Our consoles are designed for the convenience of the organist. Combinations may 
be dual, absolute, or both and either couplers or pedal stops or both may be optionally 
controlled by the manual pistons. Our principle of design permits this universality 
without mechanical difficulty. 


Our combination machine is not placed in the console but in the organ chamber, 
where it is no more remote or difficult to maintain than the Vox Humana for instance, 
which needs much more attention and which to our knowledge has never been placed 
in the console on the plea of accessibility. The result is a particularly compact and con- 
venient key-desk, requiring the minimum of floor space. 


ROCHESTER ORGAN COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS & BUILDERS 


OF 
ORGANS FOR CHURCHES, AUDITORIUMS & RESIDENCES 


P. O. Box 98 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Europe and England for many 
years and in recent years employ- 
ed in the development of the 
Wanamaker organ in this country. 
An organ of this size has in fact 
passed beyond the mail-order 
stage. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
$500,000 Community House Will 
Have Aeolian 
The Aeolian Company of New 
York City has been awarded the 
contract for a 4m for the new Com- 
munity House of this exclusive 
suburb of New York City. Walk- 
er & Gillette are the architects of 
the building, which faces the fam- 
ous Bronx River Parkway, and 
which will be surrounded by land- 
scaped gardens. The building, 288 
x 160, includes a balcony and large 
stage in the main auditorium, with 
a smaller lecture hall seating 400. 
The building is the outcome of the 
original plans of a group of mem- 
bers of the Park Commission of 
Westcheter County — a territory 
famous throughout the Metropoli- 
tan area. Here will be presented 
music festivals, flower shows, ath- 
letic events business exhibits, etc., 
etc. 

The Aeolian Organ’s_ chief 
feature is an Ancillary Fanfare Or- 
gan of 16’ Post Horn, 8’ Harmonic 
Trumpet, Trumpet Militaire, Eng- 
lish Post Horn, and 4’ Clarion, 
with Tremulant. The.16’ reed is 
also playable on the Pedal Organ. 
The Pedal Organ contains 25 
stops, including two 32’s, and is 
enriched with eight reeds. There 
are also two soft 16’ strings, the 
Salicional from the Swell and the 
Gemshorn from the Choir. 

The solo contains 11 stops, in- 
cluding a Gross Gamba and Gamba 
Celeste, with French and English 








“Dawn in the Desert” 
A New Christmas Cantata 


By R. Deane Shure 


(White-Smith) Will appeal to the 
better class of choral conductors. | 
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Horns and five additional reeds. 
There are 17 stops on the Great, 
including a high-pressure 8’ Dia- 
pason and a V Mixture. The Swell 
is unusually rich in accompani- 
mental materials and has two mix- 
tures, III Dolce Cornet and IV 
Chorus Mixture. 

The Choir Organ has a 16’ 
Gemshorn, 16’ Fagotto, 8’ 
Trumpet, Clarinet, and Kinura; 
and there are stops of fine color- 
ing possibilities available to the 
organist separately— N azar d, 
Tierce, Septieme, Larigot—which 
can be used on each other stop in- 
dividually for the finer shadings, 
both in solo and harmony effects. 

The Aeolian self-player will be 
supplied with Duo-Art records, to 
make the instrument a more inti- 
mate part of the community’s en- 
joyment of the building and its im- 
posing grounds. 

This marks one of the most im- 
portant contracts of recent months, 
because of the fact that it so defi- 
nitely brings the organ into direct 
practical contac twith community 
activities in so royal a setting. 


LORENZ CONTEST 
REpPoRT OF RESULTS AND METHODS 
oF ANTHEM COMPETITION 
The Lorenz Publishing Co. received 
about 1000 anthems for its 7th an- 
nual competition and furnishes de- 
tails of the methods used in award- 
ing the prizes as well as a list of the 
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Management: 
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winning anthems. Each of th 
thousand anthems received carefu! 
consideration and several reading: 
until, by a gradual process of elimi 
nation, about 100 numbers had bee: 
put aside for more careful study 
For this purpose a quartet of traine: 
readers was called in, and all thes 
numbers were sung, many of ther 
three or four times or oftener, in th 
presence of the judges, each o 
whom voted on the merits of th 
number independently of the others. 
By this process a consensus of judg- 
ment was finally reached and the 
award of prizes made as follows: 

The First Prize of $250 in cas) 
was awarded to Gottfried H. Feder- 
lein for his “Abide with Me.” 

The Second Prize of $150 goes to 








Carroll W. Hartline 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Recitals—Instruction 





Organist-Choirmaster, 
Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Sixth and Washington Streets, 
Reading, Pa. 
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Cuthbert Harris for “The Heaven- 
ly Vision.” 

‘he anthems winning the four 
Third Prizes of $75 each are, in al- 
phabetical order: 

‘The Glory of God,” E. K. Hey- 
ser. 

“QO Love Divine,” J. E. Roberts. 

Softly thro’ the Silent Night,” 
Cuthbert Harris. 

“\Valking with God,” Irving A. 
Steinel. 

The winners of the six Fourth 
Prizes of $50 each, are: 

“Great is the Lord,” Clarence C. 
Robinson. 

“Guide Me, O Father,” Alfred 
Wooler. 

“Hail the Risen Savior,” Alfred 
Wooler. 

“Oh, Praise the Lord,” Gerald F. 
Frazee. 

“The Lord hath Triumphed,” 
Cuthbert Harris. 

“They have Taken Away My 
Lord,” A. Louis Scarmolin. 

The anthem by Gottfried H. 
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Federlein appears in the September 
issue of The Choir Herald and will 
be published in the October number 
of The Choir Leader. It is also 
available as Octavo No. 1706, at 10 
cents per copy. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER CLASS 
OUTLINE OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 
AT SAN DIEGO 
Mr. ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, di- 
rector of Baldwin-Wallace Conser- 
vatory, at Berea, Ohio, famous for 
his Bach and Widor interpreta- 
tions, conducted a summer master- 
class in San Diego, Calif., during 
August, with headquarters at the 
4m Austin in Balboa Park. where 
Dr. H. J. Stewart has made his 
daily recitals and San Diego’s daily 
sun-shine equally regular and fam- 
ous. The outline of Mr. Riemen- 

schneider’s course is as follows: 

1. A discussion of the principles 
of registration and interpretation 
of Bach. 

2. Three 


sessions devoted to 
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special Bach compositions. 

3. One session devoted to the 
sonata-forms of Widor as exempli- 
fied in his No. 5 and 6. 

4. Three further sessions on 
Bach. 

5. The three Chorales of Franck. 

6. Tendencies in modern organ 
registration, as exemplified in the 
work of Roy Spaulding Stoughton. 

It has been Mr. Riemen- 
schneider’s custom to devote one 
two-hour session each year to the 
works of a contemporary Ameri- 
can composer, and Mr. Stoughton’s 
colorful organ works comprised 
the subject matter this year. In- 
terested readers will recall the il- 
lustrated article on Mr. Stough- 
ton’s organ works that appeared 
in these pages some seasons ago. 

Each session was a_ two-hour 
period, and each day at luncheon 
the students met for a social time 
together and for the discussion of 
their viewpoints of the various 
phases of the master-class. 
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EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 


Young American Organ Virtuoso 


Now Booking American Tour—Season 192%-1930 











PRESS COMMENT: 
Recent Concerts in Europe 

‘Auditors delighted with phe- 
nomenal playing. Honor to ar- 
range Recitals for you in Belgium 
and Holland,” 

N. V. Standaart, 

Antwerp, Belgium. 


Soloist with Chicago 


pedal technique. 


THIS YOUNG VIRTUOSO WHO HAS RECENTLY RETURNED FROM PARIS CREATES EXTRA- | 
ORDINARY INTEREST IN ORGAN RECITALS. HIS PLAYING IS OF RARE BEAUTY 
AND CHARM AND DAZZLING IN BRILLIANCE 


COMMENTS ON RECITAL GIVEN ON NEW KIMBALL 
ORGAN IN MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE, AT A. G. O. NATIONAL CONVENTION : 


“This young virtuoso quite electrified his audience with his 
crisp phrasing, lovely coloring and overwhelming manual and 
Mr. Eigenschenk received an ovation at the 











Symphony Orchestra 
“Complete command of organ— 
played Concerto most effectively.” 
Maurice Rosenfeld 
(Chicago Daily News). 
“Great technical facility, fine un- 
derstanding of the art of registra- 
tion, @ vital and accurate sense of 
rhythm,” 
Edward Moore 
(Chicago Tribune). 





For Terms and Dates for Recitals address | 
FRANK VAN DUSEN, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. | 


close of his program.”—The Diapason. 


“It was the opinion of my reporters that Mr. Eigenschenk’s 
playing was in many ways the greatest success. His playing 
is characterized by the utmost feeling for color and registra- 
tion.. He is truly musical and rhythmic with brilliant tech- 
nique. He is one of the most encouraging signs of the times 
in organ playing, that the younger generation are going to 
carry the torch to even greater heights than their predeces- 
sors have done.”—The American Organist. 
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—AH !— 

“Here is a recital program that should 
give you a real uplift. The organ is small 
and calculated first and last for accom- 
panying our rather elaborate and high- 
church service; consequently it is not 
noisy; large and splurgy numbers, such as 
you and I like to play, are out of place 
on it and have been omitted from the 
program. 

“Our friend Chadwick has given us 
some of the most delightful voicing im- 
aginable—it would make you cry like a 
little child—and I am delighted with it. 
It would be a great card for its builders 
if it were in the city where plenty of 
people could hear it, but we can’t spare 
it. Those who do hear it like it very 
much (I shall say nothing of what they 
say about the way it is played).” 

And the program: 

Reiff—Festival Prelude 
Foote—Allegretto 

Dubois—N oel.Offertoire 
Macfarlane—Scherzo 
Karg-Elert—Claire de Lune 
Franck—Pastorale 
Grieg—Borghild‘s Traum 
Borowski—Andante (Son. 2) 

The organ was built by the Hall Or- 
gan Co. and erected and voiced by Charles 
F. Chadwick. Philadelphians will already 
recognize the literary style of none other 
than the genial Percy Chase Miller, A.M., 
A.A.G.O., who has betaken himself from 
Philadelphia these many years and found 
himself a quiet nook as organist of 
Trinity, at Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


$8,000,000 TEMPLF 
EMANU-EL 1n New York City 

OPENS IN OCTOBER 
The recent history of the building opera- 
tions of Temple Emanu-El in New York 
City reads like a story in high finance. 
The old Temple at 43rd Street and’ Fifth 
Avenue was sold for $6,500,000, the 
ground for the new Temple at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 65th Street where the old Astor 
residence stood cost $4,000,000, the old 
Temple Beth-El with which Emanu-El 
merged will be sold for as near $5,000,- 
000 as it will bring. 

The religious significance of the pres- 
ent events has special interest. The Park 
-Avenue Baptist congregation, of which 
Mr. Harold Vincent Milligan is organist, 
will occupy Temple Beth-El by invitation 
of the Jewish congregation till their own 
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new edifice is ready, and the Baptists en- 
joy the Jewish Temple rent-free, paying 
“only the cost of light, heat, and upkeep.” 


—PHILO ADAMS OTIS— 

That a music committee chairman is not 
of necessity an entirely useless person is 
proved by the products of Mr. Otis who 
has written the following books: 

Hymns You Ought to Know 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

History of First Presbyterian 

Impressions of Europe 
Besides these literary productions Mr. 
Otis has published 29 anthems, 2 cantatas, 
4 songs, etc., etc. 


—R. DEANE SHURE— 
J. Fischer & Bro. have published a new 
suite in four movements, The Enchanted 
Isle, by R. Deane Shure, of Washington, 
D.C. It is an attracive work of 28 
pages, published in the convenient up- 
right form, and its movements are given 
programatic titles. White-Smith have 
published Mr. Shure’s new cantata, 
“Dawn in the Desert”, a work of 100 
pages for Christmas. Both compositions 








Maintenance 
Wm. G. Ochs Geo. F. Ochs, Jr. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, REPAIR- 
ED and REMUILT 


Chimes Installed 
Blowers Installed 


Emergency Service 
DAY and NIGHT 
Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th St., New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 
Mott Haven 0807 
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will be adequately reviewed in later col- 
umns, 


—KILGEN— 

Frank P. Brauner, Kansas City repre- 
sentative of Kilgen Organs, has signe: 
contract for a 3-35 partly unified Kilgen 
for Oklahoma College, Stillwater, Okla, 
with a handsome grille as part of the de- 
sign. At the present writing the factory 
reports such progress on the Carnegie 
Hall Organ, New York City, that the in- 
strument will be entirely finished on 
schedule time and dedicated as planned, 

The Kilgen Organ in the White House, 
St. Louis, maintained by the Jesuit 
Fathers of St. Louis University, was de- 
dicated before a throng of 5000 people, 
many of whom had enjoyed the quiet 
week-ends at this lovely retreat situated 
on the banks of the Mississippi. Ampli- 
fiers were used for the benefit of those 
on the grounds outside the auditorium. 
An automatic player is part of the equip- 
ment, for use when an organist is not 


available. 
Albert 


Riemenschneider 
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Anthem Containers 


yours for less than the price of just one of the anthems of the set each 
box preserves for you. Size is 7% x 103% x 1% and each container 
holds from 20 to 50 average anthems, depending on the number of pages 
and thickness of paper. We filled one container as a test and counted 
the pages. It held 192 sheets or 384 pages, which makes 96 four-page 
anthems, or 48 eight-page anthems, or 24 sixteen-page anthems. Con- 
tainers are finished beautifully in black imitation-cloth, with white back 
for filing marks, titles, composers, etc., etc. 


Scale of Prices, Postage Included: 


Zones I-2-3 4-5 6-7 8 
12 containers $1.65 $1.75 $1.95 $2.05 
25 containers 3.25 3.50 3.75 3.90 
50 containers 5.85 6.40 7.00 7.30 


“You must realize that these are manufactured by us more as an ac- 
comodation for our patrons than to make money,” says the manuiac- 
turer. As a service to our readers we maintain this advertisement, ict 
those who want such containers. If you have neglected to figure y: 
proper zone, your order will be filled for the greatest number y: 
check entitles you to, irrespective of the number your letter specifies. 
this is not your intention, kindly so state in your order. 
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—AUSTIN— 
The New York office of the Austin Or- 
gan Co. is proud to claim again one of 
the very largest contracts of the year. 
This time it is the organ for Mr. Rodney 
Saylor’s Old First Church of Newark, 
N. J. The contract, signed July 17th 
after many months of anxious waiting, 
was reported to have been awarded to 
Austin early in the year, but was not 
signed earlier owing to various details the 
Church could not decide with respect to 
its own music policies for the future. 
The contract as signed called for the 
complete specification as originally hoped 
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for by Mr. Saylor, and specifies an or- 
gan of four manuals with a supplemen- 
tary 3m Echo Organ playable antiphon- 
ally, and controlled both from the main 
console and from a supplementary 3m 
console in the gallery. The stoplist will 
be found in these or later columns. 
Other Austin contracts from the Met- 
ropolitan headquarters include a 3m for 
Mr. Bruno Huhn, composer and crgan- 
ist, at the First Congregational (All 
Souls) in New York City, and for the 
Church of the Messiah, Paterson, N. J. 


—BENNETT— 

We regret an error, due to a mistake out- 
side and not inside our own office, in re- 
porting the dedication by Mr. Frank Fry- 
singer of an organ in the First United 
Brethren of Hanover, Pa.; it was not as 
stated, but was a Bennett Organ. Our 
apologies to the Bennett Organ Co. 


ESTEY ORGAN _ CO. 
TRANSFERS EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICE 
to New York City 
After maintaining headquarters offices in 
Boston for some years, Colonel J. G. 
Estey has appointed Mr. Harry Waters 
general manager and many important 
changes are being made. The executive 
sales office has been transferred to New 
York City and located at 642 Fifth Ave- 
nue, and the staff has been augmented by 
the addition of Sherman S. Webster, 
Cleveland; M. V. Mullette, Memphis; 
and C. F. Cranston, Cincinnati. William 
P. Tanney has rejoined the organization 
and is in charge of the sales office in 


KINETIC 
BLOWERS 


Always Good — 








Prempt Service 


Manufactured longer than any 
other electric organ blower. 
The first Kinetic continues to 
operate with entire satisfaction. 
What better guarantee can 
you have? 


Kinetic Engineering Co 
Union & Stewart Aves. 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 


New York Office—41 Park Row 





























play, or enjoy the organ. 








“The Modern Organ” 
By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


4 book about organ building by one of the world’s acknow!I- 
edged masters of the craft is indispensable to all who build, 
Deals with just a few of the ele- 
ments of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-quality 
product in a small package. 71% x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 


$1.25 postpaid 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 467 City Hall Station, New York 
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Chicago. Ernest L. Mehaffey, Mus.M., 
has been recalled from Columbus and 
made chief technical advisor. George T. 
Devereaux, director of music of St. Louis 
University, has become staff musician. 
Mr. Mehaffey recently secured his Mus. 
M. degree from Capitol College, Colum- 
bus; he is well known as an organist and 
has held various positions in the East. 
Among recent Estey contracts are a 
4m to Trinity M. E., Berkeley, Calif., al- 
ready shipped; First Baptist, Laurel, 
Miss.; First Presbyterian, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; Zion Lutheran, Springfield, Ohio; 
Trinity Lutheran, Lehighton, Pa.; a 2m 
for the sanctuary and a 3m for the gal- 
lery of Santa Maria Angeli Convent, con- 
tracted for by Mr. Devereaux, St. Louis. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 

OrcaANsS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Monroe, La., First Scientist 
Indianapolis, Ind., Third Church 
Superior, Wis., First Church 
Washington, D. C., Sixth Presbyterian 
Riverdale, N. Y., Methodist Home 
Owensboro, Ky., Zion Evangelical 
Youngstown, Ohio, First M. E. 
Wharton, Tex., First Baptist 
Clarksburg. W. V., First Presbyterian 
Terre Haute, Ind, St. Stephen’s P. E. 
Corry, Pa, D. A. Hillstrom Residence 

A new 4m console and other additions 

are being prepared for the Hillgreen- 
Lane Organ built 25 years ago for the 
First Scientist Church of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. A new console and other additions 
are also being made to the organ in the 
First Baptist, Elizabeth, N. J. Seven of 
the organs in this list of current work in 
the Alliance, Ohio, factory are 3m and 
4m instruments. The Elizabeth contract 
calls for a 3m organ of 60 stops. 


MISS ELIZABETH VAN FLEET 
VOSSELLER is continuing to regain her 
health, though one arm is still in a sling 
and she is not yet able to walk. Her 
famous work in the Flemington Chil- 
dren’s Choirs has gone right on, through 
the activities of her assistant faculty at 
the School. 


—MRS. LAWRENCE J. MUNSON— 
The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence J. Munson of Brooklyn, were great- 
ly shocked to learn of the death of Mrs. 
Munson early in the summer as the re- 
sult of an automobile accident. Mrs. 
Munson was co-director with her husband 
in the Munson School of Music and was 
active in educational and philanthrapic 
work. 
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—DR. DICKINSON— 
Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson spent 
the summer on Storm King, N. Y., 
making preparations for the coming 
season at the Brick Church, New York 
City, arranging further Czechoslavian 
and Jugoslavian carols discovered last 
year in Europe, and preparing the new 
catalogue and courses for the Graduate 
School of Sacred Music of the Union 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Dickinson 
addressed ministerial conferences dur- 
ing the summer in New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Rutland, Vt., and at Union 
Theological. In Cleveland he dedi- 
cated a 4m Austin in the First Baptist 
before an audience that packed the au- 
ditorium rooms. 


—CORRECTION— 

Our July issue credited the anthem 
“Mary Sat at Even” to David Stanley 
Smith, whereas the composer is Fred- 
erick Stanley Smith of Lenoir Rhyne 
College, Hickory, N. C. Mr. Smith 
gave a recital July 28 in St. John’s Lu- 
theran, Salisbury on a 3-40 Moller, and 
another on the 3-35 Casavant in First 
Presbyterian, Statesville; programs will 
be given in the proper column of our 
next issue. 


—GEORGE E. TURNER— 
Our Los Angeles Representative has 
installed a 2-9 organ in his own Studio 
and has been broadcasting recitals from 
the George E. Turner Organ Studio. 


—HENRY F. SEIBERT— 
During the summer Mr. Seibert, official 
Town Hall organist, give a recital at 
Edge o’ the Wood, the Julia L. Rock- 
well estate at Norfolk, Conn., and 
booked a series of recitals for next sea- 
son at St. Paul’s, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Excepting for a short vacation in Au- 
gust Mr. Seibert devoted his summer 
to the preparation of programs for an 
extensive schedule of recitals next sea- 
son. 


—WILL A. WATKIN— 
The Dallas representatives of Hill- 
green, Lane & Co., have sold a $10,000 
Hillgreen-Lane to the First Presby- 
terian, Stillwater, Okla. 


—LYNNWOOD FARNAM— 
Mr. Farnum left New York late in July 
to spend the rest of the summer at his 
former home in Saskatoon, Canada, 
where he played the new Casavant in 
Grace United Church Aug. 29th. Sept. 
10th he formally opened the 5m Casa- 
vant in the Royal York Hotel in To- 
ronto. At Holy Communion, New 
York ‘City, Mr. Farnam on Oct. 6th 
opens his series on Bach and His Fore- 
runners, consisting of 10 Sunday after- 
noon recitals with repeat programs on 
Monday evenings; the series stops in 
the middle of November and is later re- 
sumed, to be completed in April, 1930. 
Oct. 9th Mr. Farnam is soloist with 
Stokowski’s orchestra in the Coolidge 
Festival in Washington, D. C., playing 
Graeser’s arrangement of the Bach Art 
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of Fugue and the new Hindemith Con- 
certo. His season will include four en- 
gagements with the Friends of Music 
in New York City and three at St. 
James’, Philadelphia. His classes in 
‘Curtis Institute resume early in Oc- 
tober, with a faculty Bach Recital there 
Dec. 4th. Early in 1930 Mr. Farnam 
gives a recital tour across the conti- 
nent. 


—KILGEN— 
Newest contracts include a 3-38 for St. 
Joan of Arc, Indianapolis, sold by the 
Chicago office; a 3-40 with expressive 
Great for Oklahoma A. & M. College at 
Stillwater, Okla., sold by Mr. Frank 
P. Brauner of the Kansas City office; 
and a 4-66 for the First Presbyterian, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., sold by Mr. James 
C. Cox of the Chicago office with the 
assistance of Mr. Alfred G. Kilgen. 
The Kalamazoo organ is entirely ex- 
pressive and will have a special Solo 
Pedal division and an Echo of 8 stops, 
including a 16’ Pedal Echo. 


—PILCHER— 
New Pilcher contracts include: 
St. Mary’s, Port Arthur, Tex., 2m. 
St. James’, LaJolla, Calif., 3m. 
Stanford Presbyterian, Stanford, Ky., 
2 


m, 
First Baptist, Atlanta, Ga., 4m and 


cho. 

Second M. P. Baptist, Franklin, Ind., 

2m. 

The Atlanta contract was let after a 
year’s deliberation and the new edifice 
has been prepared for an ideal housing 
of the organ. Mr. George Lee Ham- 
rick is organist and financial secretary 
of the Church and the stoplist, was pre- 
pared by Mr. Paul Pilcher in collabo- 
ration with Mr. Hamrick. The audi- 
torium will seat 1800 and there is a 4- 
story wing for the Educational Build- 
ing with capacity for 2000 students. 
The main organ is located behind the 
choir and the Echo is midway in the 
ceiling; all organ chambers will be 
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electrically heated. The instrument js 
to be entirely expressive and will be 
located behind bronze grille werk. 
There will be 79 stops, 41 couplers, «1d 
14 Tutti Pistons in addition to six or 
each division, with Pedal Onoroffs. 


MRS. BRUCE S. KEATOR, now of 
St. Andrew’s, New York, spent the s: m- 
mer months in her old home in Ast iry 
Park where she entertained many of ‘er 
friends from New York and elsew) -re 
throughout the East. 
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Yale University; 
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Organ Compositions: 

Easter Morning (White-Smith), extensively 
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by Jepson, Farnam, and Baldwin; Idyll 
(Gray), played by Farnam and Baldwin. 
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Tue ANNUAL Meetincs of the Penna. 
AG.O. and the A.O.P.C. revealed the 
Guild reelection of Henry S. Fry, dean; 
Rollo Maitland, subdean; Jas. C. War- 
hurst, sec.; Wm. F. Paul, treas.; Newell 
Robi: son, Uselma C. Smith and Dr. Her- 
bert |. Tily were elected to Executive 
Comittee for 3 year terms. 

Likewise the A.O.P.C. officers were re- 
elected: Dr. John M., E. Ward, pres.; 
Henry S. Fry, vice pres.; Bertram P. 
Ulmer, sec.; Herbert S. Drew, treas. 
Rollo Maitland, Frederick Maxson, For- 
rest Newmeyer, and Jas. C. Warhurst, 
were the four chosen as Board of Direct- 
ors, and Miss Jennie Carrol again be- 
comes librarian. The Club adopted the 
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report of a special committee which pro- 
vides a Junior membership, having a 
somewhat simplified examination. This 
will undoubtedly attract a greater number 
of young students to the Club. 

In spite of being fed on a fine recital 
at Atlantic City we were hungry. The 
empty void was soon relieved at the Elk’s 
Club by a SweELL dinner—(add SweELt to 
Great here). Senator Richards hoped 
the excursion to Atlantic City would be 
an annual event, and judging from the re- 
sponse, it will be. Then we saw the enor- 
mous new Convention Hall which seats 
41,000. No doubt next year the mammoth 
$350,000 organ will be able to speak to us. 

Ralph Kinder played a dedicatory re- 
cital on the 4-50 organ in St. John’s Lu- 
theran. The original organ was built by 
Cdell in 1877, but has been thoroughly 
modernized by the A.B.C. Organ Co. of 
Phila. which company provided new 


. chests, console, and 18 new stops. 


Lewis A. Wadlow, for 15 years at St. 
Mark’s Episcopal, died July 4th, having 
liad a recent operation. Mr. Wadlow was 
teacher of music in the Episcopal Acad- 
emy and prior to St. Mark’s, was organ- 
ist at Church of Our Saviour, Jenkin- 
town, and St. Peter’s, Phila. He was an 
alumnus of the University of Penna., and 
a member of both the A.G.O. and 
A.O.P.C. 

The Moller Company, by kindness of 
Mr. L. Luberoff, Phila. representative, 
transported a score of organists to the 
factory in Hagerstown July 9th. The 
party took on refreshments at Lancaster 
where Dr. Wolf joined the crowd. Ar- 
riving at Hagerstown the party was enter- 
tained royally. Next day was spent in 
inspecting the factory under guidance of 
Mr. E. C. Shulenberger, and the new re- 
producing “Artiste” was explained by Mr. 
Hoschke. The whole crowd was escori- 
ed by J. O. Funkhouser to the Rotary 
Club luncheon, and after a visit to the 
4m. in St. John’s, it was time to start 
homeward. A wonderful two days—and 
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everything was harmonious until the bus- 
driver “drew a stop” back in Phila. 

Isaac Lucius Battin, F.A.G.O., M.A., is 
to be congratulated on his appointment as 
director of the music school of Meredith 
College, N. C. Mr. Battin is a graduate 
of Swarthmore College, and has taught 
both there and at the University of 
Penna. Geo. Alex A. West, was his 
teacher in organ and theory, and Mr. 
Battin was one of the few who obtained 
the F.A.G.O. in the recent examinations. 
He gives up his position at Ninth Pres- 
byterian, and begins his new activities on 
September first. 

Helen Boothroyd Buckley, prominent 
Phila. accompanist, and for many years 
organist of Park Ave. M.E. has been ap- 
pointed to Messiah Lutheran. 

wrence Curry, A.A.G.O., has 
taken position at Asbury M.E., Phila., 
having previously served the Messiah 
Lutheran. 

The following Phila. organists are to be 
congratulated on having successfully 
passed the Guild Exams: Isaac L. Bat- 
tin, F.A.G.O.; Harry C. Banks, A.A.G.O.; 
and W. Lawrence Curry, A.A.G.O. 

Phila, is constructing a new Convention 
Hall. Mayor Mackey has appointed these 
men to see to the purchase of a $100,000 
organ: H. Alexander Matthews, Charles 
M. Courboin, Samuel Laciar, Ralph Kind- 
er, Lynnwood Farnam, Dr. Herbert Tily, 
and Dr. Thaddeus Rich. 

The following organists were heard in 
recitals during July on the U. of P. or- 
gan: James R. Duane, G. Walter W. 
Laise, William S. Thunder, and Edward 
R. Tourison, Jr. 

Organists don’t play all the time. 
Ralph Kinder, Morrison Boyd and Mel- 
vin Goodwin are abroad. N. Lindsay 
Norden and B. R. Maysert are in the 
Maine woods. Dr. Ward can't keep away 
from Atlantic City. Alexander McCurdy 
is out on the West Coast. William Tim- 
mings and Newell Robinson are on camp- 
ing trips. Geo. A. A. West is in Canada 
and Rollo Maitland is on a motor trip in 
New England. Oh yes, T. Scott Buhr- 
man too is up in Maine, but some of us 
are home writing up news for T.A.O. 


DR. and MRS. T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
spent the summer in England, sailing on 
the Adriatic, the same ship on which Dr. 
Noble returned to America two summers 
ago, giving a concert, with Mr. Harold 
Land, his baritone soloist at St. Thom- 
as’, New York, for the benefit of the Sea- 
men’s Relief Fund which benefitted by 
several hundred dollars. 
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How Have Tue Micury fallen! Recent- 
ly it was my privilege to play a large or- 
gan in a noted Protestant church. My 
memory takes me back to a time when 
this parish was one of the largest in Bos- 
ton and was under the leadership of men 
illustrious for oratorical gifts. Changes 
in the neighborhood have been many dur- 
ing the passing of the years. There has 
been a constant falling away in member- 
ship and interest. The automobile seems 
to have ruined the Puritanical conception 
of a holy Sunday. Letting that be as it 
is, there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
Shawmut Congregational Church in the 
South End stood for religious fervor and 
church music of a high standard. As re- 
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churches is about equal. The Shawmut 
Congregational is large. There are gal- 
leries. The organ in an impressively de- 
signed case stands at the rear of the 
rostrum. From the time I was a lad I 
held a strong aversion both to the archi- 
tectural pretenses of the church and the 
theology that was sponsored by its 
ministers. The parish is now close to the 
vanishing point. A few more gasps and 
the agony will be ended! A _ Scotch 
Presbyterian group has rather recently 
made use of the auditorium for its serv- 
ices and seems to be thriving. But my, O 
my! The truly remarkable organ is al- 
most a wreck! 

The Austin Organ Company rebuilt the 
instrument in 1899. The console stands 
at a considerable distance from the or- 
gan and below the rostrum. In a distant 
gallery stands a smaller organ. It could 
not be called either a Solo or an Echo 
Organ. This feature, now out of com- 
mission, represents work by Hope-Jones. 
It would serve best to sound the reveille 
on the Day of Judgment! The Tuba and 
Diaphone in three pitches are said to have 
dominated the whole organ and proved 
to be decidedly objectionable. 

There are three keyboards of 61 nites 
and a pedalboard of 30. The latter is 
straight but comfortable to play. Oc- 


ranks, respectively. For reeds there are 
Double Trumpet, Trumpet and Clarion, 
And for soft stops there are Clarabla, 
Dopple Floete, Viol da 
shorn and Hohl Floete. 


an abundance of colorful soft mate-ials 
such as: Aeoline, Vox Celeste, Salici: nal, 
Stopped Flute, Quintadena, Vox Humana, 
‘Flute d’Amour, Violina and Oboe. Tiere 
are two mixtures, one of three and the 
other of five ranks. 
added Octave, Twelfth, Fifteenth, Corno- 
pean and Flute Harmonique. 
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gards eloquence in the pulpit there will  casionally the pedals speak when no one Organist and Director of Music R 
not need to. be any qualifying statement, is playing! Many of the keys are silent 
but it may be questioned whether the How have the mighty fallen! _ Wesley Methodist Church, 
hymns and their respective tunes were al- The Great Organ has 15 registers. A 
ways of the best! Just as fifty and sixty 16’ Diapason is the foundation. At the Worcester, Mass. 
years ago, tomorrow there will be sung top are two mixtures of two and three | 
“Lyons”, “Bethany” and “Harwell”, or 
equivalents quite 4 tea H tacts —€ 
When, in 1867, ook bui 
the organ for the spacious Shawmut P AUL E. GrosH ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 
church there was gerne sn oP us. B. 
Protestant church to which it cou e Organ — Voice Production ° . 2 
compared unless it might have been the g 5 ; Sixth United Presbyterian 
one in Berkeley Temple. It was, how- Former Dir. Tarkio Conservatory Church 
ever, almost the twin of the grand organ Available 1929-30 
in the Church of the Immaculate Concep- Northwestern Univ. School of Music Pittsburgh Roo 
tion only a few blocks distant. Approxi- Evanston, IIl. j 
mately the seating capacity of the two 4 Pennsylvania 
FRANcIs J. Gross 
Huco Goopwin 
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don gives dark color to the scheme. 

The Choir Organ has twelve registers 
without counting the gallery monstrosities 
already mentioned. Beginning with a 10’ 
Lieblich Gedackt we end with a Piccolo 
and a Sesquialtra of three ranks. In be- 
tween are Vox Angelica, Dulciana, 
Melodia, Stopped Flute, Geigen Principal, 
Diapason, Dulcet, Flauto Traverso, and a 
beautiful Clarinet. 

And now for the real reason for writ- 
ing this description. Musicians at large 
have no interest in the vicissitudes of the 
parish of the Shawmut Congregational 
Church. I would make a plea, however, 
that this organ be restored and modern- 
ized by subscription and be made a mem- 
orial to the late Henry M. Dunham who 
gave this Church his best. There un- 
doubtedly could be reached an_ under- 
standing that with the work of restora- 
tion being completed, the organ would 
be controlled by the New England Chap- 
ter, A. G. O., for its public recitals and 
services. How about it? 

St. James’s Church, Roxbury, nearly 100 
years old and a very beautiful, substantial 








Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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building, contains a fine 3m built by Jesse 
Woodberry and rebuilt by the Frazee 
Company. An Echo Organ of eight 
choice registers stands in the tower. 
Year after year this church has had the 
services of competent organists. When 
Mr. Richard Phelps, after four years, re- 
signed to go to Wollaston, he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Charles Blockel of St. 
Ann’s, Dorchester. 

Mr. Mark S. Dickey of the First Bap- 
tist, Arlington, has resigned after serv- 
ing fifteen years. He is to be followed 
by Mr. Lewis P. Fall, of West Somer- 
ville Baptist. The Arlington position of- 
fers plenty of hard work to a progres- 
sive musician as it is the largest Protest- 
ant congregation in the town. 

In making a study of organ broadcast- 
ing, Mr. Roy Frazee and Mr. Norman 
Frazee designed an instrument that is 
proving quite unique. An organ of 30 
stops distributed artfully between two 
manuals and pedal on a foundation of 
eight ranks of pipes is the result. The 
Solo Organ is Straight. The Accompani- 
ment Organ depends upon duplexing, 
borrowing and extension. Besides a 
variety of flutes (and Diapason tone is 
not overlooked) there are Cornopean, 
English Horn, Vox Humana (in two 
pitches), and a Violone. All the pipes 
were made in the Frazee factory. This 
organ is placed in the studio of WEEI 
in the Houghton & Dutton store. Mr. 
Roy L. Frazee is giving frequent organ 
programs, and the broadcasting is bring- 
ing favorable responses. Within a few 








THORNDIKE LUARD 


RECITALS 


Room 600, 507 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 


| 
Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. _ 























Carx F. MuELLER 


Organist and Director of Music 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 














G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 
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weeks, two new medium sized organs 
built by the Frazee Company have been 
opened in churches in Hancock and Sun- 
apee, N. H. 








Chicago 
by 
Lester W. 
Groom 
Official 


Representative 























WEDDING Music seems to be changing in 
the more metropolitan quarters, the ven- 
erable and hoary Mendelssohn and the 
sentimental Lohengrin giving way to such 
as Barnby’s Rebeccah, Raff’s Symphonic 
March, Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance, 
and other good things without such a 
dripping of cheapness, tawdriness and 
commonness as is associated with the 
usual ones. It will probably not pene- 
trate the smaller music centers, or even 
the less educated among the leading 
wooers of the greater music localities, but 
one thing is to be desired; namely, that 
the new music for these ceremonies will 
never again become sterotyped so that the 
organist is compelled to supply what he 
knows to be wholly inappropriate to such 
a solemn service, but can rather choose 
music with a truer meaning and greater 
artistic value. At one of the fashionable 
weddings a short while ago, the organist 
was approached by the bride, with the re- 
quest: “When I start to come up the 
aisle, I wish you would play that section 
that says ‘Here comes the bride.’” One 
guess, dear reader, what she had the 
soloist sing during the ceremony! 
Excerpts from the Bach Mass in B 
minor occupied an hour and a quartcr 
of one of the concerts of the North 
Shore Festival. In one of the criticisms 
these words are found: “Bach’s B minor 
Mass is a colossal piece of work and nev- 
er more so than when cut liberally, as 
was the case at this time. An hour and a 
quarter of it was enough and far more 
strikingly glorious in effect than when the 
whole enormous opus is presented at one 
time. In fact so fine is Mr. Lutkin’s plan 
of using only ten of the more choice of 
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Organist Calvary Baptist Church, 
N. (Dr. Straton’s) 
F. W. RrEsBERG 
A.A.G.O. 
Piano and Organ 
Instruction 


Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th St, N. Y. City 
Telephone Circle 4500 








C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
Mus. Bac. 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
First M. E. Church 
Recitals and Instruction 


2121 West 3rd Ave., 
Waterloo, Iowa 

















Witvarp Irvine NEvINs 


Dedications — Recitals — 
Festivals 


Address. Guilmant Organ School, 
17 East Eleventh Street, 


New York City 
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BIRMINGHAM CONSERVATORY 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
M. Mas., F.A.G.O. 


Creative Harmony — Improvisation 
Instruction, Organ, Piano 
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New York City 
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the numbers that I hope it will become 
the general practise hereafter.” Is this 


unanimous? 
Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Taken 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 


—OCTOBER BIRTHDAYS— 


2—Will C. Marfarlane, London, Eng. 

7—Frank E. Ward, Wysox, Pa. 

8—Louis Victor Jules Vierne, Poitiers, 
France, 1870. 

9—Albert Cotsworth. 

9—Camille Saint-Saens, Paris, 1835. 

10—Verdi, 1813. 

11—Paul Ambrose, Hamilton, Ont. 

17—Paul de Launay, Paris. 

19—Frederick W. Goodrich, London, 


Eng. 
22—Franz Liszt, Raiding, Hungary, 1811. 
24—Miss Frances McCollin, Philadelphia. 
26—Henry Smart, London, 1813. 
27—Theodore Roosevelt, 1858. 
OTHER Events 

6—Dudley Buck, died, 1909. 
11—Leon Boellmann, died, 1897. 
12—Columbus discovered something that 

ultimately resulted in America. 
17—Chopin, died, 1849. 
17—Burgoyne surrendered Saratoga. 
18—Gounod, died, 1893. 
19—Cornwallis surrendered. 
26—H. S. Oakeley, died, 1903. 
27—Subway opened in New York City. 
30—Gustav Merkel, died, 1885. 

In the review pages will be found de- 
tailed mention of some of the best com- 
positions by the composers mentioned 
above. 


A. LESLIE JACOBS, one of the con- 
tributors to the Church Department of 
T.A.O., organist of Wesley Church, Wor- 
cester, Mass., spent July in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., coaching with Palmer Christian at 
the special summer course in advanced 
organ work. Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs are 
spending August on the Coast. 
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—DITSON— 
H. Hobart Porter, president of the Dit- 
son companies, announces the election as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the two companies of Charles Whitney 
Dall, lately of Ridley Watts & Co. 


EDMUND S. LORENZ 


FRIEND OF VOLUNTEER CHOIRS 
REACHES 75TH BIRTHDAY 

Juty 13TH the founder of the Lorenz 
Publishing Co. celebrated his 75th birth- 
day. Mr. Lorenz, the son of a minister, 
was born in Ohio, July 13th, 1854. After 
high school graduation he began teaching. 
At the age of 16 he was writing music, 
with anthems his preference; when 19 he 
edited his first hymnal and two years 
later his first Sunday-school hymnal. He 
turned to gospel-hymn writing to help 
him through Otterbein University, Union 
Biblical Seminary, and finally Yale Di- 
vinity School. After two years as pas- 
tor of High Street U. B., Dayton, he be- 
came president of Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege. Overwork brought a nervous col- 
lapse and when he recovered he entered 
the publishing business with $40 capital, in 
1890. In 94 the “Choir Leader” was in- 
augurated, in 97 the “Choir Herald,” and 
in 1913 the “Volunteer Choir,” all publica- 
tions devoted to anthems for volunteer 
country choirs. Mr. Lorenz usually 
works from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. through the 
season and contributes many anthems and 
hymns to the various Lorenz publications ; 
he is author of a long list of books de- 
voted to the music of the church. 
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—HUGO GOODWIN— 


In his new duties as professor of «~gan 


and composition at 


Grinnell Co.'ege 


Grinnell, Iowa, Mr. Goodwin retur:s to 
the sphere of activities for which he was 
already famous at Carleton College pe. 
fore going into politics as municipa’ or- 


ganist of St. Paul. 


“Six years of pf Jliti- 


cal work has been enough”, and Mr. 
Goodwin returns to the collegiate ‘old, 
His organ compositions are constant)» ap- 
pearing on recital programs throu: hoyt 
the country. 





i 





LoutsE C. Tircoms 
F.A.G.0O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Church of the Holy Communicn 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College 
Saint Charles, Missouri 




















Haro.tp Tower 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Mark’s Pro-CaTHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

















THEODORE STRONG 
Radio Organist 
NBC and KPO — San Francisco 
Organist, Fifth Scientist Church, 
San Francisco 
Address: Organ Department 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 








ABRAM Ray TYLER 


A.G.O. 

Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Béth El 
Detroit, Mich. 























ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 


Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 





Harry A. SYKES 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 








PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 


New Haven, Conn. 


























FREDERICK M. SMITH 


A.A. G. O. 


new STRAND york 
CITY 
INSTRUCTOR 


WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 


Epwin LyLes TAYLOR 
F.A.G.0. 
FOX WEST COAST. 
THEATRES 
Res.: 1250 S. Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








ELIZABETH 
VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 
Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 

















GERALD F. STEWART 
Organist-Choirmaster, 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Director of Chorus, 


Watertown Morning Musicales 


Address: 
Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 























GRACE CHALMERS 
THOMSON 
Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. 
St. LuKE’s CHURCH, 
New York 


Convent Avenue 
at 14lst Street 


Telephone 
Edgecomb 2713 























CarRL WIESEMANN 


Recitals — Instruction 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral. 
Assistant Director, St. 


Mary’s Institute of Music. 
Organist, 


Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
Dallas, Texas 
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A UNITED EFFORT 
(‘HURCH ORGANISTS ORGANIZED 
For PRACTICAL PURPOSES 


Mi. ALBerT Turts of Los Angeles 
xj lains the purpose of a local or- 
y.zation of church organists which 
for its aim the very wholesome 
simple purpose of fraternal 
_d-will and cooperation. We 
te Mr. Tufts: 
‘Your inquiry does not permit me 
idmit that there is anything new 
: here in a unionizing of church 
musicians. The title of my letter- 
head is a misnomer as far as our be- 
ing a church union. We merely so- 
cially banded together to give one 
joint Church Choir Festival (or local 
concert) a year, if we could decently 
do so. Some years we failed and 
some years it was a great success. 
“Our Society meets once a month 
on a Tuesday night. We have the 
usual church dinner, followed by 
business, and then a miscellaneous 
program in that particular church, 
consisting of vocal solos, sight read- 
ing of a few easy anthems, by our 
attendants, who almost entirely con- 
sist of professional singers and a 
few organists and directors. We do 
little else but meet socially and have 
the mentioned program, and then ad- 
journ around 9:15 p.m. 
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“We have never attempted to 
regulate salaries or dominate any 
church or censure any fault that may 
have developed, but we have tried 
to place some singers and organists 
in positions, but have not had very 
much practical success. 

“T have served two years as presi- 
dent but will drop out in the Fall and 
the nominated ticket will be elected. 
The new president will probably be 
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(an organ pupil of mine and organ- 
ist and director of the Melrose M. 
E.) Glenn Tyndall; the secretary 
will be Ray Shank, of Rosewood 
Ave. M. E. 

“T wish to note that I feel that a 
church (actual Federation of Labor) 
union would be a great mistake, for 
such a service and its considerable 
labor of love, could not be decently 
put on a labor-paying basis.” 








available. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





FARVIN TITUS, EA.G.O. | 
Soloist, A.G.O. Convention, June 1929 | 


Bookings now being made for 
October - November 
January 1930. A few other dates 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


and 


1929, 


Christ Church | 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


























you are in Chicago. 
esting and decidedly worth while. 
better understanding as to why practically all Organ 
Builders use Deagan Percussions— Harps, Chimes, 
Orchestra Bells, Xylophones and the Vibra-Harp, the new 
Celestial Harp with the pulsating tone. 


An Invitation— 


OU are cordially invited to visit our plant whenever 
You will find such a visit inter- 
It will give you even a 


wt: <. Deagan Inc. 


Established 1880 


DEAGAN BUILDING 
Berteau and Ravenswood Avenues 


CHICAGO 
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—HALL ORGAN CO— 

An attractive folder, “A Land of Hail 
Organs”, has been issued to show the lo- 
cation of the Company’s product in Cali- 
fornia; the inside pages give a “carto- 
graph” of the State ,‘showing how the 
Land of Sunshine has become a Land of 
Hall Organs”, with red dots imitative of 
oranges to indicate the location of each 
Hall Organ in the territory. The circu- 
lar was devised by Mr. William Ripley 
Dorr, of Los Angeles, representative of 
the Company on the Coast. 

The factory at West Haven, Conn., is 
now working on the following seven or- 
gans for the Metropolitan district: 

Seamen’s Institute, N. Y. C. 

Mt. Washington Presb., N. Y. C. 

Harlem Reformed, AG 

Second Baptist, N. Y. C. 

All Saints’, Great Neck, 3m. 

Temple Anshe Emeth, New Bruns., 3m. 

First Baptist, Freehold, N. J. 

Mr. H. Leroy Baumgartner, of Yale 
University, wrote the stoplist for the All 
Saints organ. 

Mr. Dorr has devised an “Accompan- 
ist” for small churches that cannot afford 
an organ appropriation; it is a one-man- 
ual instrument built with pipe-work, with 
a pedal effect obtainable not by the usual 
pedal clavier but by a special coupler 
which operates in the manner of the Mel- 
ody Octave Coupler, and which might 
properly be called a Melody Bass Coupler, 
being a mechanical device strictly of the 
Melody Coupler family. It will be de- 
scribed in a later issue. 


—NEW KILGENS— 
Beaver Falls, Pa., Christ Lutheran, 3m. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Holy Cross R. C., 3m. 
St. Petersburg, Fla., First Ave. M. E., 3m. 
Hastings, Neb., Masonic Temple, 3m. 
Fort Smith, Ark. First Lutheran, 3m. 

The 3m Kilgen in the First Presbyter- 
ian, also of Fort Smith, Ark., was dedi- 
cated before a capacity audience, and 300 
were turned away. 

In Dorchester, Mass., the First Bap- 
tist dedicated its new Kilgen, with Miss 
Olsen at the console; the service was in 
the nature of a rededication, the former 
edifice having been destroyed by fire. 

Mr. Albert Riemenschneider gave the 
dedicatory recital on the Kilgen in Bos- 
ton Ave. M. E., Tulsa, Okla.; the stoplist 
appeared in a recent issue of T.A.O., and 
also, in an earlier article, there was pub- 
lished something about this fine church 
edifice. 


G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 
DrrEcTING CATHEDRAL Music DurING 
SUMMER AND GIVING RECITALS 
Durinc THE ABSENCE of Dr. Miles Far- 
row from the Cathedral of St. John in 
New York City, Mr. Richards, of St. 
James’ Church, is acting organist and 
choirmaster, his fifth summer season at 
the Cathedral. Mr. Richards gave a series 
of bi-weekly recitals in the Cathedral on 
Friday afternoons for summer visitors. 
The summer choir consists of 25 men and 

the services are fully choral. 

J. Nelson Walter, aged 12, a two-year 
student under Mr. Richards, and his solo- 
ist at St. James’, won the Gold Medal in 
the New Jersey music-week contest and 
appeared in two radio recitals over WOR. 
Mr. Richards was chosen to give the ad- 
dress on boychoirs at the recent Guild 
convention in Memphis; in addition to his 
music activities he “sometimes indulges in 
purely utilitarian activities,” the present 
instance being his presidency of the 
Scarsdale Fire Company No. 1. 
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CHOIRMASTERS CLUB 
Dayton, OHIO 
A vested choir of 180 voices directed by 
Gordon Battelle and O. E. Gebhart pre- 
sented the following “service of worship 
and praise” in Christ Church, Dayton, 
under the auspices of the Choirmasters 
Club, of which the Rev. Don H. Cope- 
land, organist, is president, Rev. Cope- 
land officiating as minister for the serv- 
ice: é 
Jones—Rhythm of Joy 
Schumann—Canon Bm 
Jenkins—Night 4 
Processional, Call to Worship, Doxology, 
Responsive Reading, Gloria, Scripture, 
Hymn, Prayers, Federlein’s Choral Re- 
sponse. 
“Lord is My Light’—Parker 
Address by Rev. Copeland 
Bartlett—Andante Religioso 
Address 
“Song of Simeon”—Kalinnikof 
Benediction, Response, Recessional. 
Silver—Jubilate Deo 
David Hugh Jones played the prelude, 
Urban Degar the offertory, and Miss 
Ruth Service Holland the postlude. 


—CHARLES WALES— 


“Though his name is associated popularly 


only with the adding machine, Mr. Wales, 
who died in his 59th year in Minneapolis, 
Minn., July 21st, was inventor also of 
various organ devices and for a time was 
connected officially with the organ indus- 
try. Mr. Wales invented an_ electric 
action in about 1891 and ultimately it was 
used by Jardine, with the first sample, if 
our records are correct, in the 3m Jar- 
dine for the Scotch Presbyterian of New 
York City. That action functioned excel- 
lently for more than a third of a century. 
Later Mr. Wales became efficiency expert 
for another organ builder and after a 
year or so he went as experimenter with 
the Western Electric. He sold the orig- 
inal Wales adding-machine and later in- 
vented another one. 

THE WOLF INSTITUTE, Lancaster, 
Pa., of which the director is Dr. William 
A. Wolf, wellknown in organ circles of 
the East, held its Annual Festival of 
Music late in June, when six Musical 
Soirees of piano music were given at the 
Institute, closing with a Saturday evening 
concert of piano music for two pianos. 
The Institute specializes in piano and or- 


gan. 
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HEAVENLY REST, New York City, 
dedicated the Beloved Disciple chapel 
June 23rd; it is small but richly ap- 
pointed and contains a 2m Austin. 

EDWARD G. MEAD has won the 
Mus.Bac. degree from Yale, where he 
has been taking a special course during 
the past season, having retired from 
active professional work for the sake of 
this further schooling. 

GEORGE W. GRANT, director of the 
organ department of Virginia College, 
Roanoke, Va., is taking orders from a 
young lady o’ the name o‘ Marian Wad- 
low Grant, who made her advent about 
two months ago and raised the Grant 
Family to the number of four. The Col- 
lege commencement was held June 9th 
to 11th and Miss Helen Frances Ross re- 
ceived the diploma in organ music; Mr. 
Grant’s solos for the festivities included 
works by Tchaikowsky, Verdi, and Du- 
bois, and the Yon CoNcerto GREGORIANO 
in organ-piano duet arrangement was one 
of the features. Miss Ross’ graduate re- 
cital will be found in other columns of 
this issue. 

LESLIE N. LEET, works manager of 
the Aeolian factory at Garwood, N. J, 
has “at last surrendered after holding out 
several years” and gone back to the Sun- 
day organ bench, as organist of the First 
Congregational in Westfield, N. J., where 
arrangements have been made so that this 
will not in any way interfere with his 
more important activities. The organ is 
a 3m Moller of 1924. 








Wanted—Traveling Salesman 
Don’t answer unless you (1) are 30 to 
45 years old (2) want steady work and 
are steady in your work (3) have a 
good working knowledge of music— 
preferably able to play piano a little 
(4) could locate in the East (5) would 
not object if it became necessary to be 
away from home occasionally as long 
as five or six weeks (6) are willing to 
learn and follow instructions (7) will 
work for a reasonable salary to start 
(conscientious work will mean in- 
creased earnings) (8) have the appear- 
ance, education, intelligence and cour- 
age to talk to and sell people of 
affluence. In replying tell us about 
yourself fully. The American Organ- 
ist, Box 467, City Hall Station, N. Y. 








long possessed. 








THE UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN 
has given 


Palmer Christian 


periodic leave-of-absence at appropriate times dur- 
ing the music year to enable him to display his 
supreme Art of Organ Playing before audiences 
other than those of the University. 
Mr. Christian will be unusually successful in giving 
a congregation or an audience the greatest pride 
and enjoyment in the organ it has purchased or 


SHIRLEY W. SMITH, Secretary, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


We believe 
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Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 


OOK & 
STINGS 
COMPANY 


Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook in 
1827. Thirty years later Francis H. Hastings 
joined the firm, retaining his interest until his 
death in 1916. Some years prior to this date 
Mr. Hastings turned over the active manage- 
ment to his associates, the present owners. 








Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN .. . . MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEV!LLE 








BUHL ORGAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
SUCCESSORS TO 


BUHL and BLASHFIELD 
ORGAN CO. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


SINCE 1905 BUILDERS OF 


HIGH GRADE ORGANS 





BRING YOUR ORGAN PROBLEMS TO US 




















THE REUTER 





The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinc- 
tive merit, one that is 
built strictly upon a 
basis of quality. 


e 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 











FRAZEE ORGANS 


Scholarly Specifications 
Unexcelled Voicing 
Supreme Action | 
Superior Craftsmanship 
Send for our 1929 Catalogue 


Frazee Organ Company 


Everett (Boston) Mass. 
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| Organists 

















(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 

*ANDREWS, J. Warren 

ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline Methodist Church, 

Washington, D. C. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

*BAUMGARTNER, H. Leroy 

BAILY, Gertrude, Mus. Bac. 

Concert Organist, Teacher. 

American Conservatory of Music. 

Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 

*BEACH, Theodore 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 

ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 

Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 

Tll. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H. 

Theory Dept., Cons. of Music, Baldwin-Wal- 

lace College, Berea, O. 

7217 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
*CARRINGTON-THOMAS, Virginia 
*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
Dean, College of Music, Ottawa University; 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., 3219 Lexington Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

*CRONHAM, Charlies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

CUSHING, John 
Instruction, Recitals, Conducting. | Organist, 
Christ’s Church, Rye, N. Y., and Temple 
Oheb Sholom, Newark, N. J. Studio: 2 Mil- 
ton Road, Rye, N. Y. (Rye 1371-W) 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

*DOWNES, Herbert W. W. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

of Organ, University of Minnesota; Or. 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

*FARNAM, Lynnwood 

West 20th St., New York. 

*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 

*FRANCIS, J. Henry 

*GLEASON, Harold 

Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

*GRANT, George W. 

‘GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 

*GROSS, Francis V. 

*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 

Trinity Lutheran Church, “Reading, Pa. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

HOPKINS, Edward Cadoret 
Organ Expert and Organist. 

Specification Counsel, 

433 East 10th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
*“HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac. 
HUGHES, J. Wesley 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 

*JOHNSON, Julius K. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 

Boston (1915); 

76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
360 East 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.O. 

Organist, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 

of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 

621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 

MUELLER, Harry Edward 
Recitals: 

First Feometeene Church; 

Huntington, W. Va. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 
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Church, 
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*NEVINS, Willard Irving 
O’SHEA, John A. 

St. Cecilias Church; 

Mus. Dir., Boston Public Schools; 

6 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 
*P 


J 
PEASE, Sibiey G. 
Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 
Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 
ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 
Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, G. lington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 
ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 
Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. . 
Temple Emanuel; 
First Church of Christ, Scientist; 
1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*SCHOLIN, C. Albert 
SEIBERT, Henry F. 
Official Organist, 
The Town Hall 


New York. 


Concert Organist; ements 
Starrett School for Girls; 
4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

*STEWART, Gerald F. 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus, Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

*THOMSON, Grace ces 


and Director, 


TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; 

Eliot Congregational Church, Newton (1897); 

295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. (Copley 

8624-W) 

*TUFTS, Albert 
1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
IBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals; Organist, First Baptist Church; 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Organist, Church of St. Mary the Virgin; 

New York Representative, “Orgoblo” (See 

Adv.); 539 East 138th St., New York, N. 

Y. (MOThaven 7264) 

*WIESEMANN, Carl 
*YON, Pietro A. 


853 Carnegie Hall. New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 


and Teachers 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Tl. 

DEL CASTILLO THEATRE SCHOOL 
36 Loew’s State Theatre Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St.. New York, N. Y. 

MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

ERLIN CONSERVATORY 

Oberlin, Ohio. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 
1680 Broadway, New York. 


Publishers 


DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FIS FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY oe 
159 East 48th St., New York, 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. ‘Schmidt Co. 
129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Builders 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 






























































Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 
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BENNETT ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Rock Island, 111. 
BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: Park Square Bldg., Boston, M 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
E ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Door, 4348 W 3d st. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Av: 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark Ss: 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, I 
Main Office: 4016 Union Divas A Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill.; 252 Wrigley Blag. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Houston, Texas: 331 West 20th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 323 Plymouth Bldg. 
New York: Steinway Hall, 113 57th St. 
Omaha, Neb.: 1510 Davenport St. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. IL, N. Y. 
OLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1204 Franklin Trust Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PIL Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. ° 
New York: 109 West 57th S8t., 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence. Kansas 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 
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Organ Architects | 














+Definitely allied to one Builder. 


BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City 





| Equipment and Various 

















DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 
Percussion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Blowers, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 
Percussion Instruments, 
3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 




















3 a 
Custodians | 
and Rebuilders 

MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 7 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg =628) 
jo a 148th St., New York. (MOTave? 


SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired 
contracts; Blowing plants installed: sae 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York, (Wschst 3944 
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“The organ is perfect in every way” 


(referring to M°ller Organs) 


This is an oft repeated phrase in letters sent to us, but as used in the herewith 
published communication from the Rev. H. Francis Hines, rector of the fam- 
ously beautiful Trinity Church at Torrington, Conn., it has added significance. 


Trinity Church Interior 
Torrington, Connecticut Trinity Church 
Rev. H. Francis Hines, Rector Torrington, Connecticut 


Trinity Church, 
2 Torrington, Connecticut, 
Dear Mr. Moller:— June 17, 1929 
I want to thank you very much for your completion of our organ, for which the remaining pay- 
ment will be made upon the convening of our vestry shortly. 


The organ is perfect in every way. 
I SAY THIS NOT ONLY AS RECTOR OF THIS CHURCH, BUT AS A FORMER 
ORGANIST, PRESIDING AT THE BEST ENGLISH ORGANS SUCH AS WILLIS, NORMAN, 


BEARD and WALKER. Very truly yours, 
(signed) H. Francis Hines. 





Such endorsements of MOLLER organs need no further comment 





A DeLuxe edition of the new M. P. Moller booklet that describes in fullest detail the Moller 
processes—in fact, the whole story of these remarkable instruments—the plant, personnel, 
etc., will be gladly mailed upon request to anyone interested in the subject. 


M. P. MOLLER 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pipe Organs 
Factory AND Executive Orricss -~- HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


129 North Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 6054 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 10 E. Glenwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
1514 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1626 California St., Denver, Colo 114-116 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 
1009 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 223 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Calif. 


1203 Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 1203 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway, New ‘4109 Lyndale Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pa. York City, N. Y. Medical Arts Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
































G. C. Ringusetnt 

prominent organ recitalist 

seated at the Kilgen Console. 

Mr. Ringgenberg is Dean of 

the College of Music, Brad- 

ley Polytechnic Institute, 
, Illinois. 





‘] Fire no #5 














G. C. RINGGENBERG 


— writes of the Kilgen Organ: 


CCThe three-manual ‘organ installed in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
at Peoria, has met fully our every expectation. It is a splendid piece 
of mechanical construction; the voicing is most artistic with great 
tonal variety; and the action is speedy, responding to every touch of 
the performer. 
The flutes especially are of exquisite beauty, and the strings and reeds 
are clear and smooth. The full ensemble is rich and powerful with- 
out the slightest suggestion of blare and shrillness . .. The organ is 
a great joy to our members; and it is also a source of much satisfac- 
tion to me to have an instrument that so completely meets our needs. 99 


Complete satisfaction in a pipe organ as judged by Mr. 
Ringgenberg’s standards, embraces a myriad of details—only 
in whose perfect ensemble, a Master of the Organ can find 
genuine pleasure. Endorsing his opinion are literally hundreds 
of the world’s most outstanding organists, to whom the Kilgen 
Organ is the medium of maximum expression and an inex- 
haustible supplement to their art. This remarkable list of 
world-famous artists who so strongly, endorse Kilgen Organs, 


tells an eloquent story. 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC 
4012 N. UNION BLVD., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. > . 
Filge the Masters Pipe Organ Builders for 289 Years 
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